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Gorham Manufacturing Co., 
lL SeeSiVirrasss, 
Broadway & 19th St., NEW YORE. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


The Tableware for use in club service 
should be of the most substantial character 
in manufacture, of good design and correct 
proportion. TheGORHAM Plated Ware 
has almostexclusively been adopted by the 
first-class houses, aa possessing not only 
those qualities but because it has been 
found the most economical for the purpose. 
This now celebratsd ware has been on the 
market for 25 years and during that time 
has maintained the reputation of being the 


FINEST AND MOST DURABLE WARE MADE. 

The borders, bezels and all mounts are 
silver soldered, and all joints are made 
from one solid piece. New and attractive 
forms are being constantly added to the 
assortment. 
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BE LTING, OF. & LATHYARNS, 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE. 


202-208 8S. WATER ST., CHICAGO. 





SHIFRFLER BRIDGE CO., 


Main Office and Works: 


Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 


Successor to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 
Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 


Orrice: 230 Randolph St., ) . 
Facrory: Grand Ave. Oor. Rockwell St., f CHICAGO 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
Drawing Materials, Supplies and 
Blue Process Paper. 


211 & 213 Randolph 8t., CHICAGO. 








ARON FRE yo Hu, Chairman. o. W. Morris, Ge 3 "1 Manager. D. 0. Nosus, Sec’y & Treas. 
JuLius E. FRENCH, Vice C oe ., . N. FRENCH, Gen’l Supe rintendent. 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Desvuription. 


@EW YORK, 8 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building, OHICAGO, Phoenix Building. 


LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, ony 
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& Type Writer © 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 
- Se ee 
163 LaSalle St., eng for pric 30 Vesey St, 
CHICAGO. NEW Yor 


BOSTON, MASS. 





IRON CLAD PAINT CO,, 


Office, No. 3 Chase Pld’g, CLEVELAND, OH 


No.1, Rossie Red. 
“2, Light Brown. 


No. 3, Brown Pu 


Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint aacpted by N. P. R. 





RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CELEBRATHD 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


—_—, = 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
For sale everywhere. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YOR! 
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3 10 CENTS. 


CHARLES H. wen yEcee NLCANAL ST.CHICAG LUBA, 





Sole American Agents, 


LOW 
MOOR HOUGHTON & RICHARDS, 


Represented by 


150 OLIVE St., BOSTON, MASS. 


STYRIA 
TOOL 
STEEL. 


G. W. P. ATKINSON, 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





PETTIBONE, MULLIEKEN & CO., 











Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. 


STROM CLAMP FROG. 


“GIULNILVd 


CLAMP 3”x 1%” 





Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. 
Channel Split Switches. 


Jenne Track Jacks. Koller Rail Benders. - 
Banner Switch Stands. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Is the Metropolis and Commercial and Financial 
Capital of a Quarter of the Area of 
the United States. 


in ae ae § tted \) cheteelent 


Of Chicago and St. Louis as a Market for General 
Harm. Products. 


ia daw Si Rawr 


To St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha or Kansas City in all things but 
transient residents and mere numbers of poor people. 


Our Omaha Colony and Our Minneapolis Colony 


Are both within sight of the heart of the City of Portland and but an 
hour’s drive distant. 


OVER 200 NAMES OF FAMILIES coming to these Colonies to 
live can be seen at our office for a legitimate purpose. 


These colonies are suburban towns. The five and ten-acre lots have street fronts of 
200 to 400 feet. A house every 200 feet on each side of the street is a city. 


These home lots are sold on easy installments, covering almost six years’ time for payment. They are 
planted in fruit trees and the trees cultivated, pruned, and taken care of till the purchaser can come and 
take possession himself. Each home will then be self-sustaining. 


Every man made rich who takes hold of one. 
Send for directions how to get them. 


44 04 44 44 Fete Oe He oe Oe ot ee te te ee + 


Stearns Fruit Land Co., 
275 Stark Street, - - Portland, Oregon. 


Ground Floor, Chamber of Commerce Building. 














aon ee er Na ys os ee a es me 


For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE™ BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 





























VIEW ON SUNNYSIDE CANAL, YAKIMA COUNTY, WASHINGTON. ( 


The Yakima Investment Co. hasconstructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 621% feet. It covers 80,000 acres ' 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the t 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. ' 


\ 
Climate _ The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the e 
. * number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The " 
winters are short and not at all severe. 
Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the : 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 

1 __This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
) roductions. apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, g 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood f 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfais the forage crop and yields five or six ‘crops a year. - 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 

} ; All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantag es for Fruit Culture.—‘iin on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in Ov 
competition with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba fre 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they try 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

Ten A cres Enou h. A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 


Valley soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty or 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. me 
5 : __Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of Ms 
b, Farming by Irrig ation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The al 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. it: 
TERMS OF SALE: re 
The lands of The Yakima Investment Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply a qu 

1 | water for all en P.ices range from $45 to 865anacre, One-fifth of the 2 ny ee price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
| & second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for Be 
1 | the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good re will pay for the land. The company prefers ‘0 unk 
i | sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as cam A e. las 
For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address ee 
| A7 41D IN. GEAING EE, see 
gre 
General Manager, ZILLAH, WASE. Sus 
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OBSERVATIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


BY E. V. SMALLEY. 


Washington is a region of great contrasts in 
enery and climate, but probably there is no- 
vyhere in the State to be found such strikingly 
mtrasting conditions as are observed in the 

elt of country about sixty miles wide that lies 
between the Snake River and the Blue Mount- 
ains. Along the river the land is a desert, sup- 
porting no vegetation except sagebrush and a 
ttle sparse grass. Going towards Walla Walla 
by rail you first climb five or six hundred feet to 
a big plateau called Eureka Flat, which is culti- 
vated for wheat only in large estates. Here 
there are no streams and no wells, and water is 
hauled in on tank cars. Descending into the 
narrow valley of the Touchet and thence going 
over the low divide, you enter the Walla Walla 
Valley, which is the cream of all Washington in 
an agricultural sense. It is in fact one of the 
most beautiful farming sections in the world. In 
this valley the rainfall steadily increases as you 
approach the foothills of the mountains and the 
character of the farms changes from 
vast areas of wheat, cultivated by own- 
ers who live in the town, to small do- 
mains with diversified crops, orchards 
and cosy farm buildings. Thus in a ride 
of two hours by rail you pass by degrees 
from an absolute desert to a region of 
grapes, apples, peaches and smiling 
fields of wheat and barley. There is 
one point on a branch line of the Wash- 
ington & Columbia River Railway, near 
Athena, where you get a glorious view 
over the whole Walla Walla Valley 
from the car windows. A little party, 
traveling under the guidance of Re- 
ceiver W. D. Tyler ina business car 
rawn in state by a big, powerful loco- 
notive, halted at that point one day last 
farch. The whole fertile basin of the 
alley lay at our feet, with the pretty 
ittle garden city in the foreground and 
ll about it a curious checker-board 
andscape of alternate black and yellow 
quares—the black squares being the 
1ew-plowed fields just sown in grain, 
ind the yellow ones the fields cropped 
ast year and left this season to lie fal- 
ow. Far off tothe northwest we could 
see the junction point of two of the 
greatest rivers of the continent, the 
Snake and the Columbia, and all around 





this meeting place of great waters lay the dun- 
brown desert. It is always difficult to reproduce 
the subtile effect of a peculiar landscape in print- 
ed words, and inthis case itis impossible. Prob- 
ably the special charm of this wonderful prospect, 
aside from its vastness, lies in the contrast be- 
tween the fruitful valley in the near center of the 
picture and the desert beyond. 

Fred Reed, of Prosser, is an enterprising and 
enthusiastic man of many projects, a capital 
story-teller, a good humorous writer and an ac- 
complished ‘‘boomer”’ of an original and enter- 
taining type. Describing a recent trip East in 
search of capital to carry out one of his pumer- 
ous plans for developing the resources of Wash- 
ington, he says that when he started from home 
his scheme seemed to his lively imagination big 
enough to load a whole train of box cars; when 
he reached St. Paul he felt that one car would 
hold it; on leaving Chicago there was room for 
it in his valise, and when he got to New York he 
could not find it at all. 

In early days in Walla Walla, when the only 
way of getting wheat out of the country was by 








Dr. Baker’s narrow-gauge road to the Columbia 
River, and it cost seventy-five cents per bushel 
for the rail and steamboat transportation down 
to Portland, more grain was offered than the 
little road could conveniently carry. The charge 
to the river was five dollars per ton, and the 
doctor, so the story goes, determined to start a 
fast-freight line in which he would expedite 
business for a dollar aton extra. The way he 
managed it was to load the six-dollar grain on 
the front end of his trains and the five-dollar 
grain on the rear cars. I don’t vouch for the 
truth of this anecdote, but it was told be by an 
old-timer in the Walla Walla Club. 

The Washington & Columbia River Railway, 
commonly known as the Hunt system, from the 
name of the projector and builder, has lately had 
its finances reorganized in a very sensible man- 
ner, by consent of its bondholders. The road has 
not been earning the interest on its $475,000 of 
bonds since the hard times set in and has been 
in the hands of a receiver, Mr. W. D. Tyler, who 
has managed its affairs with prudence and ability. 
Now the bondholders agree to surrender the old 
securities, which bear interest at the rate of five 





A VIEW ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER NEAR ASTORIA, 
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A RANCH IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY, WASHINGTON.—NOP YARDS AND YOUNG PRUNE ORCHARDS, 
The main irrigating canal is shown in the foreground. Water is drawn from this canal through wooden sluices to supply the lateral ditches which irrigate t! 
land. Small ditches run between the rows of fruit trees and hop vines. In the belt of timber flows the Yakima River. 


per cent, and take in lieu of them $250,000 of new 
bonds drawing only four per cent. This plan 
will restore the property to the stockholders and 
put it onasafe basis. The W. &C. has in all 
175 miles of road, running through the superb 
grain and fruit country between the Snake and 
Columbia rivers and the Blue Mountains. It has 
two main lines connecting with the Northern 
Pacific at Hunt’s Junction, near Pasco, one run- 
ning to Walla Walla, Waitsburg and Dayton, 
with a branch to Eureka Flat, and the other run- 
ning to Pendleton, with a branch to Athena. If 
it controlled all the traffic of these towns and of 
the highly-productive country around them it 
would be a great property, but it has a competi- 
tor at nearly every station in the roads of the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company. The 
latter company built into the region in Henry 
Villard’s time, and after Villard lost his control 
and its roads fell into the hands of the Union 
Pacific, the Hunt system grew out of the discon- 
tent of the farmers and townspeople with high 
freight charges. Geo. W. Hunt’s success in rais- 
ing money to build his lines in the Walla Walla 
Country turned his head. He wanted to bea 
railroad king like Villard and J. J. Hill, and he 
projected a road over the Cascade Mountains 
and on to the seacoast at Gray’s Harbor, in com- 
petition with the Northern Pacific, and one 
down the Columbia to parallel the O. R. & N, 
road. He actually spent twoor three hundred 
thousand dollars on these quixotic schemes be- 
fore he came to inevitable financial ruin. The 
end was that he lost all he had invested in his 
snug and well-built little system of roads south 
of Snake River. Charles B. Wright, of Phila- 
delphia, is now the principal owner of the stock 
and bonds of that system, and Hunt issomewhere 
in California working hard at his old trade of 
constructing railroads for other people. 
-_ 

The county of Umatilla, in Eastern Oregon, 
produces more wheat than any other county in 
that State, and probably more than any county 
in Washington, unless it should be Whitman. 
The annual yield is said to range from 3,000,000 
to 4,000,000 bushels. There are less than 15,000 


people in the county and over 5,000 of them live 
in Pendleton, Athena and other towns, so that 
the proceeds of this enormous crop are distrib- 
uted among a farming population of less than 
10,000. If we take out the wool-growers and the 
stock-raisers we shall bring the number of people 
who live upon the results of wheat farming down 
to 8,000. As these people have been raising big 
crops for ten or fifteen years, in times of good 
prices as well as inthe present times of bad 
prices, one would suppose that they would be in 
a prosperous condition and able to go through 
a period of depression without any financial 
distress. I was told in Pendleton, however, by 
the local banker, Mr. Sturgis, and by the editor 
of the Hast Oregonian, Mr. Jackson, that nearly 
all the farmers are heavily mortgaged and that 
many of them cannot meet the interest on their 
loans. The explanation of this unfortunate state 
of affairs is that the farmers lived carelessly and 
extravagantly in the good times, buying their 
food at the grocery stores (instead of raising 
garden stuff, pigs and poultry and keeping cows) 
speculating in mines and in Tacoma and Seattle 
town lots, and getting in debt for more land to 
put in wheat and more machinery to work the 
land with. The old tragedy of one-crop coun- 
tries is being repeated on these rich, rolling 
plains, and there is no remedy except the old- 
fashioned one of economy and industry. The 
farm loans ought to be re-adjusted at lower rates 
of interest—nine and ten per cent are much too 
high figures in these times of low prices for all 
farm products—the big farms should be divided 
and more people brought into the country, and 
then everybody should work more and spend less. 

There must be a quarter of a million horses 
now running wild on the arid plains of the Col- 
umbia Basin. They have not been rounded up 
for two years for the reason that it does not pay 
to ship them East. It costs $185 to ship a car- 
load of horses to St. Paul, and this with the cost 
of feeding on the way amounts to about $8 per 
head. You can buy all the horses you want at 
$5 a head at any railroad point between Sprague 
and Pasco, in Washington, or in the Umatilla 











Country in Eastern Oregon. The only way to 
make the raising of horses profitable at present 
prices would be to convert them into sausages. 
On the bank of Snake River, near its conflu- 
ence with the Columbia, there was some years 
ago a smart town called Ainsworth. Of that 
town nothing now remains but one deserted 
shack and a single poplar tree. I remember the 
place when it had a newspaper, a hotel, a variety 
theater and at least a score of saloons. The peo- 
ple and the buildings all migrated to the new 
town of Pasco, because at Pasco the railroad to 
Tacoma diverged from the older line to Port- 
land. For several yearsa number of tolerably 
sensible and undoubtedly enterprising people 
argued themselves into a fixed belief that Pasco 
was destined to be acity and they spent some 
money in advertising their faith under the star- 
ing headline of ‘‘Keep your eye on Pasco.” 
Pasco is in fact only a railway junction point 
with two or three hundred people and it never 
can be anything more unless some way can be 
found to get the water up out of the rivers and 
upon the surrounding desert. If that could be 
accomplished a city would not develop as the 
result but there would soon appear an attractive 
and thriving town of orchards, vineyards and 
gardens, like North Yakima. I heard of two 
plans for irrigating the Pasco Plain. One is to 
build piers in the Columbia and hang upon them 
a huge undershot wheel to be worked by current 
power and to operate pumps that will furnish 
water for 3,000 acres. The other is to put in 
Snake River a newly-invented water-motor com- 
posed of along submerged sluice, in which the 
flow of astrong current operates a power ina 
peculiar manner not easy to make plain without 
a diagram. Both rivers run in deep troughs 
much below the general surface of the adjacent 
country and all irrigating schemes must be based 


on some plan for lifting the water. 
-_ 


The Indian names that have been preserved in 
the State of Washington and applied tocounties, 
towns, rivers and lakes are as a rule strong and 
sonorous, if somewhat harsh, and are very much 
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to be preferred to the Eastern geographical 
names that are repeated all over the nearer 
West. Spokane, pronounced with the a as in 
can, and with the accent on the last syllable, 
1as a vigorous sound, and so have Seattle, Ska- 
sit, Whatcom and Chelan. Walla Walla, Wal- 
ila, Tacoma, Kalama, Willapa and Osooyos are 
iuent and musical, but such names as Skamo- 
cawa, Wahkiakum, Pillchuck, Stillaguamish 
ind Skookumchuck, are as barbarous as are the 
ish-faced, clam-eating Siwash savages who in- 
ented them. Some of the names devised by the 
arly settlers are appropriate and euphonious, 
such a8 Pasco, where you pass the Columbia, 
Hltopia, a euphemism of ‘‘Hell-to-pay,” and 
Bucoda, compounded from the first two letters 
of the names of the three original town-site pro- 
prietors, Buckley, Coulter and Davis. Riparia 
sa good name fora town on Snake River, and 
Northport for the most northerly point on the 
Columbia in United States territory. South 
Bend is appropriate for the town that stands at 
a big southerly bend of the Willapa River. 
Blaine, close up again the British boundary, 
dates from the time when James G. Blaine was 
Secretary of State and ably directed the foreign 
policy of the nation. 





Speaking of geographical names, I think two of 
our Northwestern States, Idaho and Montana,are 
as fortunate in their original and pleasing appel- 
lations as are Ohio and Alabama. When Dakota 
was divided and made into two States I was in 
favor of calling the northern State Lincoln, but 
the people there gave small heed to the sugges- 








tion. They looked upon the word Dakota asa 
sort of trade-mark for their hard wheat and were 
determined to hold on to it. They made a mis- 
take. The prefix of North conveys an impres- 
sion of cold, and besides, the State suffers some- 
what from its partnership in name with South 
Dakota, which has a bad reputation for aridity. 
North Dakota gets more rainfall and is a better 
crop country than its southern neighbor, but 
people not familiar with the climatic condi- 
tions of the two States are prone to class them 
together. 


-_ 

One Sunday in Tacoma I saw a majestic ocean 
steamer come up the Sound and round gracefully 
to her mooring place at the wharf. She proved 
to be the Victoria, belonging to the line that 
runs to Japan and China. The day was sunny 
and fine and two or three thousand people 
trooped down from the town to enjoy the mild 
excitement of looking on a craft fresh from the 
seat of war in the Orient and to inspect the pas- 
sengers as they came ashore. Among them were 
Japs of the mercantile class, a few Chinamen, 
provided with the highly-valued certificates of 
former residents of this country, without which 
they would be treated as outlaws, a party of 
English tourists of the globe-trotter variety and 
three or four Americans who were in a hurry to 
geton East as fast as possible and who possibly 
had commissions to buy war material for the 
Japanese government. These steamers bring in 


tea, rice, matting and silks, and go back heavily 
loaded with flour from the mills of Washington 
and Oregon destined to be made into hard-tack 





for the little Jap soldiers who are valiantly fight- 
ing in China for the honor of their Mikado and 
their white flag with its big red ball. It is no 
great adventure to go to Japan now. You come 
by rail to Tacoma, go aboard a comfortable ves- 
sel fitted up very much like the Atlantic liners, 
and in about two weeks you are set ashore in the 
land of the chrysanthemum. 


I dropped in one evening upon a meeting of a 
Theosophical society in Tacoma. About a hun- 
dred persons were assembled in a pretty hall. 
On the walls were charts with cabalistic designs 
quite incomprehensible to the uninitiated, and 
two portraits, one of Huxley, the great English 
scientist, and one of Copeland, a talented minis- 
ter who used to preach in the Unitarian Church 
in Tacoma, and who lost his pulpit by reason of 
his preference for the old Hindoo philosophy. 
On the platform in a big white chair sat a young 
woman in black, wearing a large hat with 
feathers. Over her head on the high back of 
the chair was an enormous gilt sun, and when 
she arose to speak a curious device was revealed 
on the back of the chair, formed of two triangles 
encircled by a serpent holding his tail in his 
mouth. The young woman delivered from a 
type-written paper an address on “Birth, and 
What Then?” It gave a clear account of the 
Theosophists’ theory of the re-incarnation of the 
soul after its long sojourn in the subjective state, 
where it enjoys a sort of thought-life consisting 
of pictures created by itself. After awhile it 
grows tired of this vague existence and by a per- 
sistent effort of will manages to get back into 
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A BIG|WHEAT FARM IN THE WALLA WALLA COUNTRY, WASHINGTON. 







The hills are covered/withiripe wheat to their summits. In the foreground is seen a header outfit at work. In thecenteristhe header: pushed before six horses, 
On the right is the wagon that receives the grain from the machine. The two wagons on the left are filled and are on their: way to the stack. 
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the realm of the objective and selects a family 
to be born into; governed, however, in its choice 
by the character or karmic forces accumulated 
during its last previous incarnation. When the 
young woman had finished her discourse she 
called for questions to be written on slips of 
paper tied to the backs of the chairs. Some 
score or more of these questions were collected 
in the same basket with the money contributions 
taken up by the usher and were answered off- 
hand in what I thought a remarkably lucid man- 
ner. -A few were referred for replies to members 
of the society in the audience. The queries 
touched the profoundest depths of the mystery 
of life. I looked around curiously to see what 
sort of people attended these odd services. Per- 
haps a third of them appeared to be persons of 
education and social position. The rest were 
were Scandinavians and German workingmen, 
who listened to the talk with profound attention. 
Some of the most suggestive questions were sent 
up to the platform by men of this class. I was 
told after the services closed by the president of 
the society that the Scandinavians, especially, 
show a strong predilection for the mystic teach- 
ings of theosophy. There are flourishing Theo- 
sophical societies in nearly all the Washington 


towns. 
- 


I heard a good deal of discussion in Portland 
as to the probable effect upon the commerce of 
that city of the building of a railroad to Astoria. 
The current view is that the railroad will not 
earn a living; that the wheat will continue to be 
shipped from the Portland warehouses and will 
not go down the Columbia in the cars in which 
it is loaded in the interior to the old, moss- 
grown, salmon-fishing town at the mouth of the 
river. I did not go down to Astoria to get the 
other side of the problem, but I met an Astoria 
man who maintained that Portland would lose 
altogether her wheat exports as soon as the 
economies of rail carriage to the ocean were fully 
demonstrated. » The cost of towage, pilotage and 
marine insurance for a ship going up the river 
to Portland, he argued, would be greater than 
that of the extra rail-haul to Astoria; besides, 
larger vessels can enter the Columbia since the 
construction of the great three-mile-long jetty 
than can get over the barsin the river. The 
tendency of ocean commerce, as well as of com- 
merce On our great lakes, is constantly in the 
direction of the use of larger vessels. The larg- 
est class of sailing ships do not now go to Port- 
land at all. They go to Tacoma for wheat and 
lumber because of the deep water and unob- 
structed navigation of Puget Sound. I was told 
in Portland that the jetty at the Columbia’s 
mouth is not a permanent cure of the evilsof the 
old bar; that the channel is still a shifting one 
and that a new bar will surely form a little 
farther out. Nevertheless it is an undisputed 
fact that the jetty has greatly improved the 
entrance, and that with a railroad the historic 
town founded by Jobn Jacob Astor as a fur- 
buying post will be in a position to reach out for 
Portland’s wheat trade. Half of that trade has 
already gone to Tacoma. If the restof it should 
be lost what would happen to the city on the 
Willamette? Probably nothing at all serious. 
The advantageous situation of Portland for the 
interior trade of the Columbia Basin, and for 
manufacturing by transmitted electric power 
from the falls of the Willamette, will keep her 
far in the lead of all Oregon cities. It would 
take forty years of effort, with the best of harbor 
and railway facilities, to bring a new city up to 
the point of real rivalry with her. Still her 
people look with great disfavor on the possibility 
of a transfer of their grain-export business to 
Astoria. 


Under the new irrigation law in Washington, 
passed at the late session of the legislature to 





enable the State to avail itself of the proffered 
gift from the General Government of 1,000,000 
acres of arid lands, it is probable that work will 
be begun this year on the so-called high-line 
canal in the Yakima Valley. This proposed 
canal parallels the existing Sunnyside Canal, 
but runs much farther back from the river and 
will reclaim about a hundred and seventy-five 
thousand acres lying between that canal and the 
Rattlesnake Mountains. The land is just as good 
as that watered by the Sunnyside Canal. An- 
other promising project would be for the State 
to get possession of the moribund Leadbetter 
enterprise below Prosser and complete it so as to 
water the large tract on the peninsula between 
the Yakima and the Columbia. Under the 
Washington law the State contracts with a con- 
struction company and turns over to such a com- 
pany the lands received from the Government, 
charging for them seventy-five cents per acre. 
The canal company will reimburse itself by sell- 
ing these lands to settlers and also by selling 
water-rights for the alternate sections of rail- 
road lands. The settlers must, however, under 
the act of Congress, receive their titles direct 
from the State and only 160 acres can be sold to 


any one purchaser. 
-_ 


A community of Second Adventists numbering 
overa bundred families has grown up during the 
past two years ata point called College Place, 
five miles from Walla Walla. The influence 
which has drawn these people from their old 
homes in many different States is a college of 
their denomination which occupies a substantial 
brick building costing $75,000, standing in the 
midst of the settlement, and which is educating 
over a hundred young people of both sexes. 
The settlers live upon little garden and fruit 
farms of from five to fifteen acres in extent which 
they till with intelligence and with unwearying 
industry every day of the week except Saturday, 
which is kept asthe Sabbath with more than 
Jewish strictness, avoiding on that day even the 
labor of cooking the meals. Levi P. Ankeny, 
the Walla Walla banker, who is one of the 
trustees of the college, drove me down to look 
at the settlement, and spoke very highly of the 
integrity and thrift of the people, saying that 
they keep their word, pay their debts and render 
good, honest service whenever employed in any 
capacity. They settle all disputes among them- 
selves with the aid of their elders, without going 
to law, and are much under the influence of these 
church authorities in all their domestic and 
business affairs. Their houses are one-story 
cottages, neatly painted, and their fields and 
young orchards are adelight to the eye of a prac- 
tical farmer. The community is growing and 
more land has lately been bought to divide into 


small tracts. 


I made a tour of the Eastern Washington In- 
sane Hospital at Medical Lake under the guid- 
ance of the superintendent, Dr. J.W. Semple, and 
one of the trustees, D. F. Percival. The original 
building presents an imposing front to the lake, 
but it is already inadequate and an extension is 
nearly ready for occupancy. Neatness, order 
and good discipline are everywhere apparent, and 
the quiet of the wards is remarkable. Kindness 
and firmness combined soon cause the most 
violent patients to fall invo the regular routine 
of the place. Diversions are provided in an 
amusement hall and there is an out-door play- 
ground for baseball and other sports. A large 
farm is connected with the institution and is 
worked by the patients to such advantage that 
the cost of food and fuel is brought down to 
seventeen cents a day per inmate and the forty 
attendants are not counted at all in reaching 
this figure, the total expenses being divided by 
the total number of patients. In most of the 
wards the patients show no signs of loss of reason 





to the visitor save the look of melancholy which 
accompanies most cases of dementia. The per- 
centage of cures compares very favorably wt} 
that reported by the old institutions of ihe 
Eastern States. The site of the building was 
well chosen, in a fine grove ona bluff overlooking 
the lake, the village on the farther shore ani 
broad stretch of fertile farming country. 





WINNIPEG’S ELECTRIC FEATURES. 


A very odd thing, and one that not only as 
ishes but startles the stranger, is the pec: 
electrical condition of everything in Winn 
during the winter. If you reach out to touch an 
electric bell, before your finger is within three 
inches of the enunciator there is a flash of light- 
ning that goes up through your arm and w’|| 
probably make you jump six feet. If you touch 
any metallic substance there is a flash of light 
ning; when you get into bed the clothing crack |«s, 
and one would think that the landlord had pro 
vided you with a blanket adorned with fire-fi 
After a while one gets so nervous one is afra 
to touch anything. I have stumbled around my 
room and bruised my shins rather than ta 
chances lighting the gas or turning on the elec- 
triccurrent. If you reach for the gas jet, *‘crack 
it goes. If you shuffle your feet along the carpet 
you can light the gas with your finger. [i is 
really one of the most startling phenomena i: 
the whole Northwest. Imagine turning over in 
one’s bed and having the quilts emit sparks, or 
reaching for a bell and being immediately an- 
swered by a flash that is apt to make one how 
I saw my traveling companion, who had grown 
somewhat careful, wrap his finger up in a piece 
of paper to touch the bell. He jumped back with 
a shriek, and the whole piece of paper seemed on 
fire. The people of the effete East who want to 
become electrified and have their systems filled 
with electricity should go up North; they wil 
get it in proper shape and will learn to avoid 
radiators and every other metallic substance 
The fact remains, however, that in that climate 
one feels wonderfully hopeful and able to work 
and no task seems too hard to be undertaken, and 
I am firmly convinced that the great men of 
Canada will be developed there. It isa remark- 
able fact that Ontario, the most blessed of all the 
sections of Canada, has developed, proportion- 
ately to its population, fewer brainy and ener- 
getic politicians and business men than the Prov- 
inces by the sea or the great Western stretch of 
land with the wonderful electricity in the airand 
the greatest difficulties of making money in the 
climate. The newest and strongest brood of 
Canadians can be found today in the schools of 
the Northwest, and I envy the constitution that 
can stand the climate, and certainly feel disposed 
to regret the Southern temperament that prefers 
sunshine with a little, to a long winter and 4 
great future.—Saturday Night. 





UNCLE SAM’S STAMPS WON’T DO. 


The gradually-spreading renown of Kootena 
brings us many letters of inquiry as to its c 
pabilities from all sorts and conditions of peop 
in the United States. With praisworthy honest 
these good folk nearly always enclose a two-ce! 
United States stamp to pay the cost of reply 
We have often heard Britishers called down fo 
living up to the belief that they were the peop): 
and that their language and their sovereign: 
were good all the world over. A large experi 
ence teaches us that the Britisher is very near]) 
right, but his pride is nothing to the humbl« 
confidence which so firmly believes in the uni 
versal omnipotence of the United States postag« 
stamp. One almost hesitates to break the spel! 
of such simplicity by telling our cousins to save 
their cents because these stamps are of no earthly 
use outside their own country.—Nelson( B.C.) Miner 
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«€ CHENEY AND ITS 
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Cheney, in Eastern Washington, is the first 
ace where the west-bound traveler on the 
orthern Pacific sees any good farming land 
fter leaving the valleys of Montana. It is on 
» southeastern edge of the enormous hilly 
prairie known as the Big Bend Country, which 
encircled on the north and west by the Colum- 

a River and is a high plateau elevated above 
he sea level from 2,000 to 2,500 feet. Cheney 
tands on one of the highest points of this pla- 
eau and has an altitude of 2,400 feet. Fromthe 
treets in the upper part of the town you can look 
ver the strip of pine forest, four or five miles 
wide, that here separates the Big Bend Country 

‘rom the Palouse Country and your vision takes 

n nearly a hundred miles of fertile, billowy 
plains. That pyramid on the southern horizon 

s Steptoe Butte and is about sixty miles distant, 
ind those blue mountains in the southeast are 
the Thatuna Hills, near Moscow, Idaho, and are 

ver eighty miles from 
Cheney. If you turn now 
and look northward you 
will find your range of 
vision bounded by near 
hills that are cultivated | 

n wheat on their sides 
and over their rounded 
tops. Beyond those hills, 
nine miles from where 
you stand, lies that sin- 
gular little trough of 
strong mineral water 
called Medical Lake—a 
health resort and the 
site of one of the two 
insane asylums. Look to 
the east over a brown 
plain and a wide stretch 
of forest and the highest 
peak you see is Mount 
Carleton, perhaps fifty 
miles distant; but a long 
way on the other side of 
this peak and invisible 
hy reason of the inter- 
vening barrier of pines, 
ies the city of Spokane, 
metropolis of Eastern 
Washington and North- 
ern Idaho, with her 
thirty thousand people. 
The snow-flecked ranges south of Carleton are the 
‘eur d’Alene Mountains, which hold in their 
rms the pretty lake of the same name and also 
zive a title to the silver and gold-mining region 
irained by the streams that feed the lake. 

The spot to which I have taken the reader in 
magination to show him this vast and beautiful 
andscape is the site presented by the citizens of 

Cheney to the State for a normal school, and on 
which a noble building will shortly arise. The 
recent legislature of Washington voted $60,000 
for this building and work upon it will begin 
this month. A long struggle over this school 
has ended quite happily for its permanent suc- 
cess. Soon after Washington was admitted to 
the Union the legislature established two normal 
schools; one at Cheney and the other at Ellens- 
burg. The Cheney people made a present to the 
State of nine acres of land and their old academy 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 


building, erected about ten years before with a 
gift of money from Benjamin Cheney, of Boston. 
Two years ago an appropriation was made for a 
new building, but this, together with the pro- 
vision for maintaining the school, met with the 
governor’s veto. About the same time the old 
building burned down. If the citizens of Cheney 
had not displayed in this emergency a remark- 
able degree of public spirit and energy the insti- 
tution of which they felt especially proud and on 
which they based many hopes for the growth of 
their town, would have died of inanition. They 
issued bonds, raised money and erected a large 
public school building, giving the temporary use 
of it to the normal school and they put up their 
notes at the bank to provide a fund for paying 
the teachers. Two years expenses had to be pro- 
vided for before the next legislature convened. 
At the late session an appropriation was made 
to pay these back expenses and in addition $60,- 
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are good and living is cheap. Pupils pay only 
three dollars a week for board and lodging in 
private families and many live for a still smaller 
expenditure by renting rooms and boarding 
themselves. I think, however, that thismethod 
of living should be discouraged, for the reason 
that the young people, and especially the girls, 
are too apt to subsist on an insufficient diet. 
They are anxious to economize as much as pos- 
sible and they have no time to give to the prep- 
aration of appetizing victuals. When the body is 
growing and the brain is kept active and perhaps 
over-stimulated by study, an abundance of nour- 
ishing food should be provided. 

At the head of the Cheney normal school is 
Prof. W. J. Sutton, a young, devoted and thor- 
oughly-capable instructor. He is assisted by a 
staff of seven competent teachers. The school 
has good temporary accommodations in the 
building shown in our illustration and in another 
year will occupy the new structure to be built on 
the old academy grounds. 

* es * 

An excellent country for general farming sur- 
rounds Cheney. The rainfall is sufficient for all 
kinds of grain and root crops and the fertility of 
the decomposed basalt which forms the deep, 
mellow, brown soil is so great that large crops 
can be counted on asa rule. Occasionally, as in 
all regions, there is a dry year, but there has 
never been so small a yield of wheat that thecrop 
could be called a failure. A short crop here 
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NORMAL SCHOOL BUILDING, CHENEY, WASHINGTON, 


000 was made available after ninety days for the 
new building. Gov. McGraw, in the meantime, 
had visited Cheney and had become convinced 
that the normal school was well-managed and 
had a large attendance and that it was needed to 
furnish trained teachers for the 40,000 public- 
school children of Eastern Washington. He be- 
came a warm friend of the institution and gave 
his influence in favor of the bill finally passed to 
furnish means for its support and to provide for 
the erection of a building for its use. 

The Cheney normal school has now an enroll- 
ment of 160 pupils, who receive instruction free 
on the pledge that they will, after being gradu- 
ated, engage in teaching for at least two years. 
In the training school, where these pupils put in 
practice the lessons in teaching they study in the 
normal, there are 125 children. Cheney is well 





adapted for a school town; the local influences 


would be regarded as a very satisfactory crop in 
Minnesota—say fifteen bushels to the acre, and a 
good crop runs from twenty-five to forty bushels. 
Of late years the low price of wheat has led most 
farmers to diversify their industry. They keep 
cows and hogs now and many have planted or- 
chards. There is a creamery in Cheney and a 
number of these concerns have been established 
of late down in the Palouse Country. Apples do 
well on all this high plateau, and when the young 
orchards recently set out come into bearing East- 
ern Washington will supply the whole Northern 
belt of country as far east as St. Paul with ex- 
cellent fruit. The varieties which have been 
proved to do well in the old orchards near Spo- 
kane that have been bearing fruit for four or five 
years are the following: Baldwin, Ben Davis, 
Esopus,Spitzenburg,Fallawater, Jonathan, Moth- 
er, Yellow Newtown, Pippin, Northern Spy, King 
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of Tompkins County, Wagner, Winesap, Yellow 
Bellflower. There is more demand for and more 
profit from the Ben Davis than from any other 
ten varieties, but grown by itself it is liable not 
to fertilize its blossoms, and be barren. Pearsdo 
as well as apples, but the season is not quite long 
enough for prunes. Experience has shown that 
the best prune regions in Washington are the 
benches along the Columbia River near Van- 
couver and the irrigated lands of the Yakima 
Valley. Probably the best fruit to raise in large 
quantities for the settler who wants to make a 
business of orcharding in Eastern Washington is 


winter apples. 


* 
* a 


The enterprise of these Washington towns in 
providing themselves with city comforts is re- 
markable. Cheney has, I should say, about 
fifteen hundred people. It would be called a 
village down East; yet the streets are lighted by 
electricity, and there is an excellent water-ser- 
vice, with pumps throwing the water from wells 
to a hill-top reservoir and with mains in all the 
streets. Sidewalks and roadways are kept in 
good order. There is only one man in the place 
who might be called rich, and his fortune would 
probably not be assessed at over fifty thousand 
dollars; but there are numbers of citizens worth 
from five to ten thousand dollars who live in 
tasteful little homes of their own. A flouring 
mill shipping its product to Japan and a creamery 
are the only manufacturing industries. Thereis 
talk of a sugar-beet factory, but such an enter- 
prise requires at least a quarter of a million dol- 
lars and the capital would have to be enlisted in 
the East. Chicago parties are about to erect the 
pioneer beet-sugar millat Waverley, about thirty 
miles southeast of Cheney. The State gives a 
bounty of a cent a pound, one-half of which goes 
to the growers of the beets and the other half to 
the factory. ‘ 

* * 

The farmers in this region, and in fact through- 
out all of Eastern Washington except in theirri= 
gated districts, are holding too much land. The 
hard times and the low price of wheat have 
brought them to a realization of this fact, and 
they are now willing to sell a portion of their 
farms to get money to pay off their mortgages. 
Men who cultivate small farms with their own 
labor mainly are not much in debt if at all, and 
can get along comfortably no matter how hard 
times may be, while the wheat farmer, with his 
320 acres, or 640 acres, or it may be with two or 
three sections, is, as the saying goes, mortgaged 
up to his eyes and doesn’t know how he is going to 
meet his interest. Good improved land can be 
bought for from $10 to $20 an acre from men who, 
three or four years ago, valued it at twice those 
figures—and simply because the owners want to 
draw in their operations to small farms and un- 
load their burdens of debt. This re-adjustment 
of farm industry now going on all over Eastern 
Washington will soon make it a much more pros- 
perous country than it has ever been in the past. 
The prosperity of the ‘‘boom times” was fictitious 
and necessarily temporary and was based on a 
large influx of money brought in from the East 
by settlers, speculators and mortgage companies. 
When the current of cash stopped running the 
people were thrown back on the natural resources 
of the State and these they are now busy develop- 
ing with commendable industry and pluck. 

A few words may properly be added to this 
article in commendation of the enterprise of 
Cheney’s leading citizen, Mr. D. F. Percival, and 
I am sure they will be well received by all his 
fellow-townsmen. Mr. Percival is president of 
both the banks, the First National and the Bank 
of Cheney. He has brought in a great deal of 
Eastern money for the development of farms in 
the surrounding country and he never distresses 
the borrowers by foreclosure suits in hard ‘times. 





He has built a good hotel from public-spirited 
motives only, for hotels rarely pay a profit in 
towns the size of this. To his efforts were due 
in great part the appropriations for the State 
normal school and also the establishment of the 
hospital for the insane in the neighboring town 
of Medical Lake—a noble institution for which 
he is a trustee. Mr. Percival has long been the 
foremost citizen of this region. He is a New 
Hampshire man by birth, and although he has 
witnessed the whole transformation of Eastern 
Washington from a wilderness into a prosperous 
civilization, he is by no means an old man. 
E. V. 8. 
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BIRCH FOR FURNITURE. 


The popularity that birch is achieving of late 
as a furniture wood is remarkable to say the least 
and there is undoubtedly a promising future for 
this wood which is so common in the Northwest. 
Furniture manufacturers who were lucky enough 
to get out a line of goods in curly yellow birch 
have found that the retailers have readily bought 
these goods and that it is hard work to keep a 
sufficient supply on hand to fill the demand for 
goods made up of this wood. Both curly birch 
and the selected red birch are reported to be 
greatly in favor, with the curly variety slightly 
in the lead, as it finishes so nicely and looks so 
soft and silky when made upintofurniture. Fine 
grade chairs are being made largely of birch by 
the Sheboygan factories, and all over the North- 
west furniture manufacturers are experimenting 
with the wood and finding it very satisfactory. 
The beautiful grain and the lustrous softness of 
curly birch makes it a general favorite, not only 
for furniture, but it is also coming into popular 
use for interior finish. It has generally for years 
been considered an inferior wood, and it is only 
within the last year or two that its value has 
been appreciated. The light color and beautiful 
softness of tone of curly birch is making it a fav- 
orite for bedroom furniture, and my lady who 
wishes to have her boudoir in light colors and 
to use a furniture wood that tends to make every- 
thing look cheerful and bright, puts birch fur- 
nitureinherroom. The best grades of red birch 
are being used for bank furniture and office fit- 
tings with great success. When our hardwood 
men succeed in bringing birch into favor asa 
flooring wood then will birch be decidedly ‘‘in 
it” with any other hardwood, and it will be ina 
position where it won’t be looked down upon, 
either, like it has been in the past.— Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman. 





LOOK OUT FOR PLATINUM. 


The attention of North west prospectors is called 
to the fact that a new mineral substance resem- 
bling white iron, or pyrites of iron, is found in 
almost every portion of the country. In many 
instances it is overlooked as valuable, but the 
Reporter is informed that it is as liable tobe plat- 
inum as anything else. Ofcourse nothing of this 
nature exists in developed mines, as platinum 
would then be readily recognized or discovered 
in clean-ups and mill returns. It is a metal that 
is scarcer than gold and much more valuable. It 
occurs in connection with gold and has a white 
gloss cast the same as white iron and willscratch 
and color the same as when a knife is used on it. 
About the only way to determine this difference 
is to break it up and observe its flaky substance, 
that is not as liable to turn as black as iron. 
Prospectors generally are cautioned to keep 
their eyes peeled on this most valuable metal. A 
considerable amount of this ore is found in placer 
diggings and many prospectors throw it away, 
thinking itiron. It is richer and more valuable 
than gold and has a ready market at any assay 
office capabie of testing it.—Montana Mining 
Reporter. 





“ON NEWBRASKY’S FERTILE SHORE 


Oh, I am so orful lonesome an’ I feel so wretched « 

Ephram he has gone a ridin’ on a blamed electric 

Rhody—thet’s my only darter—she has gone a; 
me, tew, 

Both a trapsin’ ’round like ijits—wonder whut 
next they'll dew? 

They don’t seem t’ think they’re darin’ Provi: 
right in th’ face. 

Ridin’ without hoss er engine ’n’ goin’ at a break 
pace. 

Yes, uv course, I needn’t stand hyer, both insist 
should come, 

But I vow I'll not be rickless when I am so fur 
hum. 

Clean out hyer by th’ Pacific, jest ez fur ez we kir 

An’ if we stay hyer much longer I dew know III hey 

It’s the most deceivin’ kentry thet a body ever f: 

Ever’ drap uv water salty in th’ hull uv Puget So 

Oh, I’ve tramped these slantin’ sidewalks till my 
is lame and sore, 

An’ a yearnin’ ever’ minnet fur Newbrasky’s fi 

shore! 


Then they blow about their scenery; I don’t se 
scenery hyer, 

Nothin’ but th’ mountain’ ranges rarin’ up so tar 
high 

That a body kint look nowheres ‘cept th’ middl 
th’ sky; 

Mount’ins, everlastin’ mount’ins, hills an’ woods 
rocks an’ snow, 

Where th’ scenery is they’re braggin’ uv I’m th’ one « 
wants tew know. 

Let ’em stand in Lincoln County jest a-back our cow- 
yard fence, 

An’ ef they don’t say there's scenery they haint got 
but leetle sense; 

Yew kin look fer miles around ye an’ see nothin’ but 
the flat. 

Level prairie in th’ sunshine kivered inits grassy mat 

Thet is scenery; yew kin look there jest ez fur ez yew 
kin see, 

With no hills a interposin’, er no rocks er airy tree. 

Oh, I’ve promised my man Ephram thet I'd gallavant 
no more, 

When again I'd set my feet on dear Newbrasky’s fertil 
shore! 


An’ I'm worried so *bout Rhody, fer she’s missin’ eve: 
day. 

All her lessons on th’ melojun thet paw bought fur 
her las’ May. 

An’ she could perform amazin’; she could play “Old 
Hundred” nice, 

An’ another song beginnin’ “Happy day thet fixed my 
ch’ice.” 

Yes, th’ singin’ teacher told me ez we parted at th’ keers 

He was shore she'd play th’ musicin th’ church ’for 
many years. 

Now her notion’s highfalutin’, a pianer she wants 
now, 

An’ her paw ses he will git it soon ez he kin sell a cow 

Sez he kin dispose uv Muly; I jest told him no sir-ee, 

Not fer no newfangled nonsense; Muly’s my cow, a: 
ye see 

He's jest got a spite ag’in her cuz she’s got a lengthy 
tail 

An’ in fightin’ skeeters sometimes drops it in th’ 
milkin’ pail. 

Oh, I'll be th’ gladdes’ mortal when I reach th kitche: 
door 

Uv thet dear old farmhouse standin’ on Newbrasky’ 
fertile shore! 


No, I don't enj'y th’ city, where th’ wimmen folks i 
drest 

Monday an’ clean through till Saturday all in thei: 
Sunday best; 

I jest like t’ pick my house-gown up an’ pin it roun 
my waist, 

Keerin’ nota single copper ef my shoe string is un 
laced, 

Then go out an’ milk old Muly an’ turn out th’ spotted 
ealf, 

While th’ chickens giggle ’round me an’ th’ speckled 
roosters laugh, 

Then go in th’ cellar kitchen, sot me down an’ chur) 
a spell, 

Till time comes t’ put th’ victuals on an’ ring th’ din 
ner bell. 

Yes, I like th’ peaceful quiet uv th’ farm where it’s 
so still, 

Nothin’ but th’ ducks a-squawkin’, pigs a-squealin’ fer 
their swill; 

Nothin’ but th’ geese a-scoldin’ an’ th’ lowin’ uv th’ 
cows, 

An’ th’ nickerin’ uv th’ hosses ez they're comin’ tew 
th’ house. 

Oh,I want t’ leave th’ city, with its racket an’ its roar, 

An’ git back there tew th’ silence uv Newbrasky’s 
fertile shore! 


Springfield, Wash. 


HERBERT BASHFORD. 
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e forest was humming and the waves were 
dashing up against the rocks on the shore in the 


cold wind that swept down from the east. At 
intervals the moon broke through the ragged 
clouds that were flying across the sky, and looked 
down for a moment upon the landscape that was 
as wild and desolate as it had been in the days 
when our ancestors were living in Europe, never 
dreaming of the mighty continent beyond the 
ocean. The wind sped on over wild, rough for- 
ests of fir and spruce, over desolate mountain 
ranges, over lakes where the bear and the wolf 
came to quench their thirst, undisturbed by man; 
nor had the forests in which they roamed ever 
rung with the sound of the blighting axe. Here 
the wind carried with it a thousand odors of the 
forest, the spicy smell of the great pine woods, 
the heavy fragrance of a kind of tree whose sap 
yielded, in the old days before fire-arms, adeadly 
poison for the arrows of the Indians, and the 
windalso bore with it adamp smell from the lake 
which told of sharp, broken waves, and foam fly- 
ing in the air. 

Once in a while, when the moon shone over the 
scene, one could see in the distance the other 
shore of the lake and the waves angrily pitching 
about; then the moon would be swallowed up 
again by the ragged clouds and the waters could 
only be faintly seen tossing about in their mad 
dance. But all the time one heard the rythmi- 
cal beat of the waves as they dashed themselves 
to foam upon the sharp rocks on the shore, and 
the hum of the pine forest as it tossed and tum- 
bled in the wind. Yes, the wind swept over the 
rocks and trees and water and it was an angry 
wind that seemed to be telling a story to the trees 
as it swept over them telling them of the men 
who lived far over in the East. What the wind 
told the trees we cannot know, but it was an 
angry wind, and asit shrieked through the woods 
its tones seemed to be a long wail of sorrow—the 
sorrow of nature for her noblest and best-beloved 
children, men. 

The voice of nature never sings now in the 
haunts of men—why should a pleading and sor- 
rowing mother speak indeaf ears? Now, nature’s 
mighty voice is heard only in the wildernessand 
here she speaks to her otherchildren, the savage 
dwellers of the woods and waters, and sometimes 
one of us may stray out here in the wilderness, 
where God still rules, albeit over dumb beasts, 
and then in the darkness of night one may per- 
haps hear and understand a little of the story 
Which is always being told in the woods and wa- 
ters. Indeed, it was a bitter night out here in 
the wilds of Alaska, for, though the weather it- 
self was not more than ordinarily cold, the wind 
was quite keen, sweeping down from the head 
waters of the Yukon, and rushing over the bleak 
peaks of the Yukon Mountains. The wind, how- 
ever, could not penetrate the walls of a lean-to 
Which stood up under the trees and a little dis- 
tance from the shore. Within the shelter there 
Was warmth and brightness. Here was a bit of 
civilization in the midst of the unexplored wil- 
derness. 

Around a stump, in the middle of the lean-to, 
sat five men, and upon the stump there wassome 
Small change and a revolver. Two of the men 


A TA-TLIT LEGEND. 


By Lorenzo Teetzel. 
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were whites, and ill-favored characters they 
were, too, partly loggers, partly miners, and 
wholly desperadoes to whom human life was of 
no value, and who would have been equally ready 
to shoot aman oradeer. Thethree other men 
were Indians, one of them an intelligent-looking 
fellow from the States who had picked up a fair 
education at a reservation and who had drifted 
out here in obedience to his nomadic instincts. 
One of the others was a Ta-tlit from the river 
Peel, and the other was a half-breed. These men 
had drifted together and had come up the Yukon 
on a prospecting tour aftergold. They had been 
playing poker for a few hours after supper with 
disastrous results to the half-breed, who was re- 
duced in finances to a revolver and one moccasin, 
the former of which was now in the pot. The half- 
breed was likewise in a bad humor and he closely 
scrutinized the dealing of Big Bob, one of the 
whites. Big Bob was ahead of the game a good 
deal and was in excellent epirits, for him. 

‘*‘Waal, Squinty!” he remarked blandly to the 
half-breed who answered to this title, ‘‘yer 
gun’s goin’ this lick! After that I'll hate like 
pizon to take th’ last moccasin a man’s got to 
cover hisself with, but it’ll hev ter go, Squinty! 
It’ll hev ter go, ole buck! Three aces an’a par 
o’ ladies takes that pot, I’m bettin’! Wot you 
fellers got?” 

Squinty had a pair of jacks, a seven, ace, and 
deuce. The other two men scraped up two pair 
and an assortment of sixes, fours and other spots 
between them. 

“Ye done got ther gun, Bob!” remarked the 
other white. 

‘‘Didn’t I jest!” cried Bob. ‘‘I’ll put up ther 
gun agin yer pouch, Kit, thet Squinty loses ther 
moccasin, if he ben’t afeard to put ’er up, an’ 
thet I’ll win ’er, too! Wot say?” 

‘Take yer!” said Kit. ‘‘Comin’ in, Squinty?” 

For answer, Squinty threw his last article of 
clothing angrily upon the stump, and pulled a 
borrowed horse-blanket more closely about him. 
The pot fell a victim to four kings possessed by 
Kit. Bob laughed boisterously when Squinty’s 
moccasin went and punched that gentleman face- 


, tiously in the ribs. 


“‘Hey, Booster!” cried Bob to the Ta-tlit In- 
dian, ‘“‘got any fig-leaves with yer? Squinty’s 
goin’ to need some afore he gits back! I haint 
a goin’ to go snakin’ aroun’ ther kentry with no 
half-breed wot haint got no clothes more’n a 
string aroun’ his neck. It haint nice, Squinty! 
It haint ther way sassiety nobs do, thet way 
haint. Ben’t yer ashamed!’ Squinty only re- 
sponded with a muttered curse. 

“Be you talkin’ to me, you whelp?” roared 
Bill, who had overheard the remark, and whose 
good humor quickly vanished as his naturally 
savage and ugly nature asserted itself. Withan 
evil look, he strode up to the half-breed who, be- 
ing unarmed, folded his arms stoically and looked 
back fixedly at Bill. The contemptuous silence 
of the half-breed maddened Bill, and with a 
burst of profanity, he struck him a brutal blow 
between the eyes with his full force. The half- 
breed fell to the ground like a stone, not even 
raising an arm to ward off the blow, knowing 
full well, probably, that, he being defenseless, 





Bill would have shot him in cold blood if he had. 

After a moment he slowly got upon his feet in 
silence and slunk off into a corner, after having 
first shot a peculiar look at Bill, who paled 
slightly, and moved his hand irresolutely to his 
revolver, for he well knew what that look meant. 
He seemed to have changed his intention after a 
pause, however, for he removed his hand, and 
said in a conciliatory manner: 

“Come now, Squinty, ole man! Don’t bear hard 
feelin’s! Gittin’ poked in th’ eye among gintle- 
men an’ friends aint nothin’! Many’s th’ time 
I’ve got laid out like a herrin’ b’ Kit here, an’ 
thought nothin’ on’t! Here, now, shake, an’ let 
bygones be bygones!” 

To this friendly overture, the half-breed in- 
stantly responded. He came out into the fire- 
light and shook the proffered hand. 

‘Good!’ he said grufly. ‘“‘Big Bill an’ me is 
friends; hey?” 

‘‘Bet yer life!” cried Bill blandly, and all 
seemed peaceful again. 

“Bring out th’ bar’l, Booster!’ remarked Kit 
to the Ta-tlit. ‘‘I don’t s’picion there’s much 
left in ’er, but what they be, we drink tonight. 
What say, boys?” 

The Indians said *‘Good,” and Bill roared: 

“Thet’s th’ talk, Kit! Yer th’ only gintleman 
in camp! Roll ’er out, Booster, an’ be lively, 
for I’m drier then a goose in a desert.” 

The Ta-tlit rolled in a small cask of whiskey 
which they had brought on a pack horse, pulled 
out the bung and the five filled their cups; the 
Indians in silence and Bill with a constant flow 
of blasphemy; not that he had anything in par- 
ticular to swear about, but he had to give vent 
to the cruel malice in him and he chose this asa 
safe way. 

As they drew up around the stump, the Indian 
from the States spoke for the first time, and in 
remarkably good English, he having received a 
fair education at a reservation, as before stated, 
whence he was sneeringly styled, the ‘‘Gentle- 
man” by Bill, who hated him and who would 
have shot him, only that he feared him. 

‘You were talking about the small-pox in Cal- 
ifornia, Kit,” said the Gentleman. ‘*You ought 
to have been in New Orleans and Memphis the 
time of tre yellow-jack there in ’79. That beat 
anything I ever see or ever want to see, now I 
tell you! I have seen bodies in heaps piled in 
sheds, as many as ten toa time. Lotsof ’em they 
just throwed into pits and shoveled ’em under. 
I had it, but come out on top.” 

‘*Wot was youa doin’ of them days; preachin’?” 
asked Bill sarcastically, as he drained his cup. 

**No sass, Bill! Not a word!” said the Gentle- 
man angrily and in a tone that rather daunted 
the other. ‘I was not preaching; I was lifting 
pockets and doing the ‘back door act;’” (i. e. 
sneak thief) ‘‘and I never had no such luck in 
my life before, now I tell you! There was three 
of us and often we’d just walk right in and take 
what we pleased and no one to hender—all dead 
or dying, you know. Oh, that was the good 
time.” 

*Didn’t they be no ‘vigilants’?’”’ asked Kit. 

“T never see any,” responded the Gentleman. 

**Here, fill up. Yer drinkin’ like a lot er wo- 
men!” growled Bill wh” had been drinking heav- 
ily and was beginning to feel the effects. At 
this, the rest refilled their cups and the drink- 
ing began again with renewed zeal, excepting 
that the half-breed seemed to hang back. 

After a little, Bill left the lean-to and Kit 
followed him. 

“Look out fer Squinty!” he muttered in Bill’s 
ear. Bill started, and growled something under 
his breath. Kit came back to the fire where Bill 
soon took his place. The men, though they had 
drunk a good deal, were still sober, and the 
Gentleman resumed the talk. 

“‘T can tell you fellers something else that you 
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don’t know, too,” he said in a slightly changed 
tone. 

*“‘Wot be it, Gentleman?” asked Kit with in- 
terest aroused by his companion’s manner. 

‘Why, some years back, I wouldn’t have 
sleeped here in this kentry, and ’specially by 
this lake, for a million dollars in cold rocks!” 
The Gentleman nodded his head for emphasis. 

“Thet’s a rum story!” observed Kit, greatly 
surprised at the slight excitement shown by the 
usually taciturn Gentleman. ‘‘W’y not, I'd like 
to know?”’ 

““‘Why, they tell a story, the Indians in these 
parts do, about this kentry being ha’nted.” The 
two other Indians turned eagerly to the speaker, 
with smothered exclamations in their native 
tongue. Bill said sneeringly: 

‘*T wonder do th’ eddicated Gentleman believe 
all them ole-woman tales? Mebbe he’s afeared 
now!”’ 

“Shet up! I aint afraid of heaven, hell, devils, 
men, or you, either, and you know that well. 
But wait. I was going to say, the Indians say 
there’s something around these lakes and woods, 
an’ no one knows what it is, if it’s a bird ora 
sperrit, tho’ most of them think the last. Aint 
that so, Mon-a-tlit?” The hitherto silent Indian 
nodded his head, speaking rapidly in his native 
tongue. 

‘‘He says his great-grandmother seen it her- 
self, and that it sometimes comes in the night 
and flies overa camp, and then, if there’s a wicked 
man in camp, more than usual wicked, I mean— 
a reg’lar bad un—he dies before the next sunset, 
or goes raving crazy, or something like that. 
Mon-a-tlit says he knows of four cases himself, 
and that it never fails.”’ 

‘‘Lordy! We'd all go, sartin, if she flied this 
here way tonight,” said Kit with a slight shiver, 
for even bad men are superstitious. “Jest ask 
’er to stay at home tonight, wont ye, Gentleman?”’ 
Kit was becoming maudlin; the Gentleman and 
Bill seemed to be in a stupor, as was the Ta-tlit; 
only the half-breed was sober and he seemed to 
be fast asleep in a corner. 

All at once, Bill started up and burst intoa 
kind of frenzy of good spirits, and at the same 
instant the others also seemed infected by his 
unnatural gaiety. They shrieked with laughter 
for no cause and hugged and kissed each other 
in drunken delirium. 

‘“*S-sing!’’ cried Bill. ‘‘Now th’ ‘witches’ frolic!’ 
L-let ’er go, b-boys!”’ 

Hand in hand they rushed around the remnants 
of the fire, screaming out in wild and inhuman 
mirth words that might have been written by 
the very devil, so full were they of the very 
essence of all that is evil, and so blasphemous 
that one would shudder even to think of them. 

Thus, hand in hand, they staggered about, 
howling and shrieking when their tongues re- 
fused to form the words, till at last their trem- 
bling legs refused to go further in the demoniac 
dance and, one by one, they fell in their tracks, 
and a stupor snatched away their senses. 

Kit was the last man to fall; and he, being 
really of a very nervous temperament, his drink 
operated differently on him. «After a momentor 
so he regained his senses and was siezed with 
violent nausea; then he drifted away into a kind 
of semi-unconsciousness, such as hasheesh pro- 
duces when taken in therightquantity. Hewas 
perfectly master of himself; that is, he knew 
perfectly well what was going on about him, and 
he had the power of noticing and intelligently 
appreciating the wonderful fancies that arose be- 
fore his abnormally-excited faculties, that, under 
the effects of alcohol, seemed to bear him away 
on the breast of a whirlwind and to sweep him 
along through the most wonderful scenes—great 
canons that reached the skies, groves of slender 
palm-trees, rolling rivers, splendid troops of 
soldiery, deserts whose sands were of gold and 








whose rocks were diamonds and emeralds; but 
all the time there was a dread presence with Kit 
that sat heavy on his heart and he felt the trem- 
bling of his limbs but let his mind rave on. 
Meantime the wind was still singing in the 
trees and the angry waves were dashing on the 
rocks. The clouds in the sky seemed angrier 
and to fly across the heavens swifter than before. 
At only rare intervals did the moon break 
through and look down on the wild scene to see 
what manner of thing it was that had dared to 
profane the sacred hymn of nature, and from 
whose presence there had come an influence 
that was inhuman in the evil of it—to such 
lengths can man go when he has left good be- 
hind him and strives only after bad. Then the 








like the eyes of a wolf or panther. Kitwasa 
to fire, when the figure suddenly bounded up 
and uttered a low cry of such horror that i \:’s 
blood froze in his veins. The half-breed dropped 
a knife and put his hands over his ears a- jf 
to shut out some sound which he had heard, 
Startled into sobriety, Kit sat up and listenod, 
At the same moment, the two other Indians 
who had been awakened by the half-breci’s 
low cry, came creeping noiselessly to the h./f- 
breed who crouched down and huddled wu) to 
the others. Trembling with fear, he knew ot 
why, Kit crouched down with them, and, cling- 
ing to each other as if for mutual protection. or 
rather as the sheep press together when the wolf 
is in the fold, each expecting to be the next to he 
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“SUDDENLY THE CLOUDS WERE RIVEN—THERE WAS A BLENDING FLASH—” 


wind slowly sank away to a murmur and the 
waves were stilled; the forest ceased its song, 
and, little by little, a great hush fell upon 
nature. 

Kit, who lay immovable on his back, became 
conscious of this, and, at the same time, he sud- 
denly felt that the dog, who lay next him, had 
ceased its loud regular breathing and was breath- 
ing noiselessly with its head raised in the act of 
listening with all its powers. 

Kit opened his heavy eyes and looked around 
the lean-to. He saw adark figureslinking along 
the ground past him toward the corner where 
Bill lay ina heap. Kit’s hand moved silently up 
to his revolver, but even while he looked, the 
figure stopped and turned upon him a pair of eyes 
that glowed with a red gleam in the darkness 








torn by the cruel teeth, thus they waited, waited 
for something. 
oThen from the distance came a sound the like 
of which none had ever before heard—a low, 
trembling note that seemed to be echoed and re- 
echoed till the whole country was vibrating with 
it, and it seemed tocome from the air, the woods, 
and the very waters; and it seemed as if the low 
note penetrated the very souls and bodies of the 
men till they vibrated in the wierd sound. ‘'/! 
is coming!” gasped the Ta-tlit. There was no 
neea to explain—they all feared the same thing 
Clinging to each other like drowning men 
they made their way from the door of the lean-t 
and with wild eyes they scanned every part o! 
the heavens. They saw nothing but the inky 
clouds that seemed to be crushing down upon 
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m, so intensely black had the night become. 
ir very souls seemed to be crushed under 
ne awful, oppressive influence. Thus, cling- 
to each other as if for help, they crouched, 
vn, nearer than before, the low, trembling cry 
in again, then gradually died away to death- 
stillness. Numb and paralyzed by the pres- 

. of the supernatural which was all about 
n, the men waited, hardly breathing and 
pid with fright. Now the low vibrating note 
sounded from the head of the lake. It seemed 
to be coming directly toward the camp, but, 
though so near, it was still soft, hardly louder 
than it had at first seemed. At this moment, 

re was a noise in the lean-to, and Bill, who 

been awakened, came staggering out to 

ere the other men were crouching. He began 

a furious volley of oaths when Kit seemed to wake 
from his paralysis of fear. 

Bill! Bill!” he screamed, ‘down on yer knees 

ck, fer th’ love of God! Pray, man, fer yer 

e! It’s comin’! It’s comin’! His voice choked 

fright. ‘‘It’s herel’’ he whispered as he looked 

ward. The Indians were wringing their hands 

d sobbing some disjointed words ina strange 

ngue. 

sill lost his bravado in an instant and looked 
pward with the rest. High up in theair, seem- 

gly among the clouds, for its exact shape could 
ot be ascertained, whether it were bird or what, 

white body was floating rapidly and majesti- 

ly past, directly over the camp. As they 
ooked, the wonderful low, piercing note sounded 
again and it seemed to come from the mysterious 
white presence. With the speed of the wind it 

ited off into the west, and in a moment, it 
seemed, the peculiar thrilling cry sounded faintly 
from the distance once more and then dead si- 
ence fell upon the scene. 

As soon as silence had fallen again and the 
strange presence had departed, Bill instantly 
regained his faculties and burst into frenzied 
cursing that was horrible to hear. Then his 
mood changed and he began to sneer in such 
malignancy at everything holy that his com- 
panions, hardened as they were, shuddered to 
hear him talk thus atsuchatime. They were 
silent, however, for the power of speech was no 
longer theirs; they remained crouched dumbly 
1pon the ground, for the awful oppression that 
hung over them warned them that there was 
something more to come. They waited under 
the heavy clouds and in the stillness that was 
broken only by the wild ravings of Bill, who was 
ittle better than insane from his debauch. 

Suddenly the clouds were riven—there was a 
blinding flash and a crash that made the very 
earth quiver. They saw only the face of Bill—a 
satanic sneer was upon it; then his features 
writhed in a look of fearful agony; then they lost 
their expression and seemed to shrivel up, when 
darkness fell upon five motionless forms which 
lay stretched out on the earth. After a little, 
the song of the forest began again, the clouds 
rolled away from the sky, and the moon looked 
down upon the peaceful waters. 

* i * 

To this day one may hear in the Ta-tlit nation 
how four maimed and paralyzed men came into 
one of the Ta-tlit villages, more dead than alive, 
bringing in a litter the charred remains of what 
had once been a man, and telling in faltering 
voices a story that has survived as a legend to 
this day among the Ta-tlits—a legend which the 
women often tell in bated voices to the little 
ones when the fires are bright at night and the 
night-winds are rustling in the trees. 


Building of Fort Harrison, near Helena, has 
been in progress all winter. Several new build- 
ings have been ordered constructed by the Gov- 
ernment, which, together with those already un- 
der construction, will take all summer to finish. 








JAPAN. 
What miracle of evolution thou! 
From the rank sloth of moldered centuries torn, 
In progress and enlightenment re-born, 
Thy spirit mark! The sovereign empires now 
Salute thee kin; and drinks thy laureled brow 
The quickening light of a millennial morn, 
Poured from the peaks of Freedom's Matterhorn, 
And craven foes in plastic yieldance bow! 
Unconquerable as thy death-breeding fleets 
And armies, be thy purpose to know yet 
A grander destiny, when Peace her metes 
Of opportunity for thee hath set; 
Growth moral, widest liberty for man, 
Find true exemplar in the new Japan! 
JOHN TALMAY,. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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CIRCUMSTANCE. 





Say what we may. do what we will, 
Circumstance is our master still; 
Lord of us all, it sets the bounds 
Through which we toil in weary rounds. 
Who thinks to force its firm-set bars 
As well might overleap the stars; 
Who wins, however keen his wit, 
May know he is its favorite. 
NingttTe M. LOWATER, 










The plum trees bloom 

Drifts in my room, 

So like the snow; 

Its blossoms grow 

Into a dream of still surprise, 
To feed anew my curious eyes 


What hidden spell 

Has wrought the swell 

Of bud and blow, 

Now dropping low 

Upon the air of happy May 

O, changeful day of happy May! 


Forever drift into my room, 
Forever shed this still perfume, 
Forever bring, as now, your sweet, 


Pale glances round my window seat 
Forever come—forever stay, 
O, changeful day of happy May! 

MARGARET GOULD CORSER. 


Fort Snelling, Minn. 





THE GREAT GRAY ROCKS OF HOME. 





Never were suns more golden bright 
That fell on a shining sea; 

Never were outspread sails more white 
Than the sails that beckon to me. 


But I cling to the rocks, the great gray rocks, 
That stand in the shadows deep; 

And I shrink from the touch of the coaxing waves, 
That close in my footsteps creep. 


For the ocean is wide and the waves are strong, 
And the sun-god Is fickle and far; 

So I cling to the great gray rocks of home, 
Inside of the harbor bar. 


Glory may wait on the wide blue sea, 
Where the white sails beckon me roam, 
But safer far are the shadows, for me, 
’Neath the great gray rocks of home. 
MAUDE MEREDITH. 
Dubuque, Ta. 





* 
FATE OF THE FUNNY MAN. 





He wrote an article in.prose 
For some great magazine, 

Although his work, as each one knows, 
Is seldom therein seen. 


The editor of mighty brain 
Perused each page with care; 
Then racked his head, alas! in vain, 
And gave up in despair. 


“See here, my funny man,” said he, 
“I can't quite see the joke; 

I read the thing most carefully 
Before to you I spoke.” 


The funny man, alas! his lot, 
With tear-drops in his eyes, 

Then told the editor ’twas not 
Meant for a great surprise, 


He only meant, he said in brief, 
A sermon to indite; 
But folks to funny men are deaf 
When they are earnest quite! 
St. Paul, Minn. CLIFFORD TREMBLY, 
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NELENA. 


**There are as good fish in the sea as ever were 
caught,” says the old proverb, and there are as 
good mines yet to be discovered in the old min- 
ing districts of Montana as any that have yet 
been worked and produced fortunes for their 
lucky owners. Nobody can say what is below 
the surface of the ground, and however much a 
mineral district may be prospected, there remain 
valuable veins that have escaped the most vig- 
ilant search. The truth of this generalization 
has been verified lately in the opening of a high- 
ly-productive silver-mining district, only twelve 
miles distant from Helena, the capital of Mon- 
tana, and within sight of the old stage road run- 
ning from Helena to Boulder and Butte. This 
new district was opened last year, and has al- 
ready developed nearly a dozen good producing 
properties. It has, besides, brought into exist- 
ence two ambitious young towns, Hartford and 
Lump City, each with its weekly newspaper, its 
hotels, stores and lodging houses, and the vari- 
ous accompaniments of an active mining camp. 
It has also put new life in the old townof Clancy, 
which came into being during the early mining 
days in this part of Montana, and has had a very 
quiet existence until the new excitement broke 
out last year. 

The general term given to this active mining 
district is Lump Gulch, but the region also in- 
cludes the valleys of Clancy Creek and Straw- 
berry Creek and the main valley of the Prickly 
Pear, into which Lump, Clancy and Strawberry 
creeks flow. Up the Prickly Pear Valley run 
two lines of railway, which closely parallel each 
other. One is the Boulder and Elkhorn branch 
of the Northern Pacific, and the other is the 
Butte line of the Montana Central. 
roads compete for the ores of the new district, 
and haul them down to the great smelting works 
at East Helena, only six miles distant. Thus it 
will be seen that the Lump Gulch discoveries are 
very accessible, and very favorably located for 


rapid development. Supplies are brought out | 


from Helena, both by train and wagon; lumber 
is cheap, there is an abundance of labor, and the 
country being grassy foothills or lightly-timbered 














THOS. G. MERRILL, OF HELENA, MONTANA, DISCOVERER 
OF LUMP GULCH MINES. 


NEW MINING DEVELOPMENTS NEAR 


The Silver Mines of Lump Gulch. 
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gaged in active mining 
operations. The ground 
upon which the chief 
mine in Lump Gulch is 
now worked was pros- 
pected by him as long 
ago as 1864, and he re- 
corded aclaim upon it, which was forfeited under 
the mining laws by failure to develop the mine. 
In 1884 he was again in Lump Gulch taking up 
claims and getting patents. There is a poetic 
justice in the fact that, after years of effort and 
hardship, during which Mr. Merrill has had the 
ups and downs of fortune characteristic of the 
experiences of most of the old-timers in Montana, 
the very claim which he staked out thirty-one 
years ago on the pine-covered slope of Lump 
Gulch, should develop into the great Liverpool 
mine, and should make his fortune. 

The first mine worked in this vicinity was on 
the southern slope of the Prickly Pear Valley, 
about two miles distant from the Liverpool mine, 
and near the old town of Clancy. This was the 
Legal Tender mine, opened twenty-three years 
ago and worked for many years with great suc- 
cess. Not less than a million dollars were taken 
out of the Legal Tender before it struck a fault 
in the vein. Afterwards the vein was recovered 
by cross-cutting, but water came in in large 
quantities, and for some reason or other, the 
stockholders did not agree about going on with 
the work, and the mine has been idle for a long 
time. It is now the property of S. T. Hauser 
and A. M. Holter of Helena, and is supposed to 
contain a great deal of good ore, which will some 
time or other be taken out. The Legal Tender 
was the original basis of the town of Clancy. 

The Liverpool mine is about a mile up Lump 
Gulch from the Prickly Pear Valley, and is 
visible from the railway station at Hartford. Its 
ore, like all the ores of this district, is a high- 
grade silver and zinc sulphide, yielding from 100 
to 300 ounces of silver to the ton. About a quar- 
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ter of a million dollars worth of ore has already 
been taken out, with an average value as sent to 
the smelter of nearly $200 per ton. When Mr. 
Merril! found this vein it showed at the surface 
less than two inches in width. Very few mining 
men have nerve enough to sink on a streak of 
ore of such small surface showing, but Mr. Mer- 
rill all along had faith that, some time or other, 
he would raise the necessary money to go down 
on that vein. Finally he formed a partnership 
with John S. Miller, a successful Helena lawyer, 
and a shaft was putdown. Before they had gone 
down fifty feet, the little surface streak had 
widened out into a rich two-foot vein, and the 
mine paid all the expenses of its development 
and of putting in the machinery, from the ore 
taken out. The shaft is now down to a depth of 
400 feet and there are six levels at depths re- 
spectively of fifty, one hundred, one hundred and 
fifty, two hundred, three hundred, and four hun- 
dred feet. The ore is brought up by a steam hoist, 
and is sorted by men who break the larger chunks 
with hammers, and throw away the rock which 
does not appear to contain enough metal to war- 
rant smelting. 

Adjoining the Liverpool on the north, is the 
Washington mine, also owned by the Merril'- 
Miller Company. This mine is on the same vein 
as the Liverpool. It was located as long ago as 
1867, and patented in 1872, but was not worke: 
until very recently. Last July it was bough 
from its former owners, the Montana & Pitts 
burg Mining Company, and is now worked from 
the same shaft as the Liverpool. The Merrill- 
Miller Company have several other claims on 
the same lead, and own, in all, 2,200 feet on the 
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30 as to be certain that they are on the vein 


for the entire distance covered by their claims. 
There are in fact four veins in the Lump Gulch 
formation, which are generally spoken of as ‘‘the 
vein.” Between the north and middle veins 


nine feet of rock intervene, and sixteen between 
the middle and south veins. The fourth vein 
lies about sixty feet further south, but as yet 
there has been nothing done upon it beside pros- 
pecting. The trend of the Lump Gulch ledges 
is east and west. West of the Washington mine 
are the Flora and the Baby Helen, which are 
now being developed; the Alma and the Little 
Ne!!, both of which are shipping ore; the Levi- 
athan, a new mine, and the Free Coinage, from 
which considerable ore has already been sent to 
the smelter. East of the Liverpool mine are the 
Tycoon, the Champion, the Creole, the Bir- 
mingham and the Empress—all good prospects, 
and likely to become paying mines. The Tycoon 
is owned by Mr. Merrill. The character of the 
ore found in all these mines and prospects is 
practically the same. It is a sulphide silver and 

The veins are in all cases narrow, and 


stand nearly perpendicular, and in all cases they 
are very rich in silver. With very littlelaborin 
sorting, none of the mines now worked have any 


difficulty in getting average returns from the 
smelter Of over 100 ounces to the ton of ore 
shipped. The ore is put into bags and hauled by 
wagon down grade to the railway stations at 
Hartford and Clancy, and thence shipped to the 
East Helena smelter. The Lump Gulch forma 
tion evidently extends over a low mountain range, 
separating Lump Creek from Clancy Creek, and 
two good mines have been opened on the latter 
stream: the Dan Tucker, which now has a hoist 
and is shipping ore, and the King Solomon, 
which has a shaft sunk into good ore, and will 
soon be a producing mine. The hillsides on both 
Lump Creek and Clancy Creek are covered with 
mining locations for a distance of three or four 
miles up from the Prickly Pear Valley, and a 
map of this region resembles a crazy-quilt. 

he remarkable thing about this interesting 
development is, that it should all lie in one of 
the best known and best prospected regions of 
Montana, within afew miles of Helena,and within 
sight of the tracks of two important railway sys- 
tems. The veins, as I have said, have been known 
to exist for thirty years, but what was lacking 


They have opened from the surface 1,600 














GREAT TYCOON ROCK NEAR LUMP CITY, MONTANA. 

These natural monuments of granite are a peculiar feature of the eastern slopes of the main divide of the 
Rocky Mountains in Mon ana,and no doubt gave the name to the range. The name first appears in the account 
written by the Chevalier Vendrye of his journey from the Red River of the North to the Rockies. He called the 
mountains “Les Montagnes Rocheuses.” 


until recently was some one with courage enough 
to spend a little money in settling the question 
of whether they were really worth working or 
not. As soon as the Liverpool and Washington 
were shown to be valuable mines, people rushed 
in and began to sink shafts all over the valleys of 
Lump and Clancy creeks. Ifthe development of 
the past year continues to go on successfully for 








THE NEW TOWN OF HARTFORD, MONTANA. 





@ year or two more, a mining district will be 
formed here second only in importance to that of 
Butte. Already these mines exert a perceptible 
influence on the businessof Helena. People who 
have no interest in them talk a great deal about 
them, and feel that the future prospects of Mon. 
tana’s capital city are notably improved by these 
finds of rich silver ore, so close at hand. In fact, 
there are two evidences most talked of now in 
Helena, as greatly advantageous to the welfare 
of the city—the determination, last fall, of the 
long and bitter capital struggle in favor of Hel- 
ena and the wonderful silver discoveries in Lump 
Gulch. 


TOWNS IN LUMP GULCH DISTRICT. 


The necessity of having a town centrally lo- 
cated for the entire new district, and on the two 
railway lines running from Helena up the Prickly 
Pear Valley, led to the organization, a few 
months ago, of the Hartford Townsite Company, 
which has platted and improved a handsome 
piece of ground in the main valley, at the lower 
end of Lump Gulch. The new town is called 
Hartford, and already makes a creditable ap- 
pearance with its numerous buildings, all still 
preserving the original color of their pine ma- 
terial, for the owners have not yet found time to 
paint them. Hartford is less than a mile from 
the two principal producing mines of the district 
—Lump and Washington, and not more thana 
mile and a half from the furthest mine thus far 
opened in Lump Gulch. The townsite company 
has an old Government patent to the land, and 
lot owners are not threatened with any dispute 
as to titles. The officers of the company are as 
follows: President, F. T. McBride, a prominent 
attorney in Butte; vice president, F. R. Wallace, 
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LUMP CITY, 


one of the old real estate agents in Helena; sec- 
retary, Walter Matheson, a well-known journal- 
ist, formerly of Billings and now of Helena; 
treasurer, P. A. Largy, president of the State 
Savings Bank of Butte; manager, Geo. B. Hop- 
kins of Helena. The townsite company has of- 
fices in both Helena and Hartford, and has dis- 
played a great deal of enterprise and liberality 
in getting the new town well started. A hotel 
of fair proportions is already in operation, and a 
lively weekly newspaper is published in the 
place. One of the resources counted on in the 
near future, in addition to the numerous mining 
developments in the immediate vicinity of Hart- 
ford, is the contemplated establishment here of 
freight yards, engine houses and shops by the 
Montana Central Railroad. A few miles west of 





MONTANA. 


Hartford begins the mountain grade of the line 
from Helena to Butte. Here it is necessary to 
have extra power for all freight trains. The 
present method of operating is to attach the 
extra-heavy engines to the trains at Helena, 
which involves an unnecessary haul for these 
engines of the fourteen miles between Helena 
and Hartford. The purpose of establishing the 
yards at Hartford is to save this mileage for lo- 
comotives and crews, by making up the trains 
for the mountain grades at a point very near the 
eastern end of those grades. As planned by the 
engineers, the new yards will have over five 
miles of sidings, extending from Hartford almost 
up to the town of Clancy. About one hundred 
men will make their homes near these yards and, 





with their families, form a populous community. 





BABY HELEN MINE, NEAR LUMP CITY. 


Characteristic scenery of the Lump Gulch district. 
divide of the Rocky Mountains. 
mountain slopes. 


The gulch is only a few miles distant from the main 


Enormous masses of granite rock are seen among the scattered pines on the 








Lump City is a typical mining village in ; 
gulch, about a mile from Hartford, and in 
immediate vicinity of the principal produ 
mines. It also has its newspaper, hotel, stores. 
saloons and restaurant, and is based on the theo; 
that a town is needed as near the working jx 
lation of the mines as possible. Hartford ; 
Lump City are not antagonistic; each admits 
main proposition of the other. Hartford agr 
that Lump City has a good reason for its ex 
ence, and Lump City is willing to admit tha 
town on the railroads is a necessity, to serv: 

a shipping and distributing point for the en 
district. 

Clancy is the old town of this portion of 
Prickly Pear Valley, and dates back, as bef 
stated, to the opening of the Legal Tender m 
twenty-three years ago. It has takena newsi 
of late, owing to the mining developments 
Clancy Creek, to the opening of a prosper: 
mine called the New Stake, one-half mile w 
of the town, and also to hopes based upon t 
projected Montana Central freight yards a 
division terminus. The old merchant of Clan 
H. M. Hill, who has carried on a store at t! 
place ever since the town was founded, has r 
cently retired from business in the possession 
is said, of a comfortable fortune. His successor 
in the pioneer store is H. Hunter. Thirty-o: 
years ago Mr. Hill came to Montana City, th: 
original placer-mining town on the Prick! 
Pear, about six miles below Clancy. This plac: 
was a prosperous little town three years befor: 
the gold discoveries on Last Chance Gulch le 
to the birth of Helena. Montana City was the: 
the county town of Jefferson County, which em 
braced nearly all that portion of the territor; 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The first record: 
of the county was Thos.G. Merrill. After the de- 
cline of Montana City, caused by the working out 
of the placers along the Prickly Pear, and th« 
discovery of much richer diggings at Helena, 
Mr. Hill removed to Clancy, and has ever sinc: 
been the most prominent business man in that 
section of the country. He has a pretty home i: 
Clancy, with the adornment, quite unusual i: 
Montana mining towns, of aspacious lawn, dotted 
with ornamental trees. 

The mines now immediately tributary to Clancy 
are the Dan Tucker and King Solomon, two and 
three miles distant, up Clancy Creek; the New 
State, near the town, and the Stafford, a short 
distance up Warm Springs Creek from th: 
Alhambra Springs, a mile west of Clancy. Ther: 
are a large number of good prospects in additio: 
to these mines, which have struck paying beds 
of ore, and will be developed in time into pr: 
ducing properties. 


THE LITTLE NELL MINE. 


Just above the new mining settlement at Lum: 
City is the Little Nell mine. It is one of th: 
most valuable mines of the Lump Gulch grou; 
and is a steady producer of high-grade silver or: 
The vein was discovered by Andrew Deverow, i 
1892, and was bonded by him to Grubb, Hinto 
and Malun, who did some development work, an 
leased and bonded it to R. A. Bell in December 
18938. The bond was taken up, and the mine | 
now owned in four shares by Mr. Bell, Dr. Head 
W. H. Clark & Son and Peter Larson. It is, per 
haps, the best developed mine in the district, a! 
though the owners speak of it yet as only a pros 
pect, in view of the larger bodies of ore whic! 
they are confident of striking as the work pro 
gresses. 

There are two shafts upon the property, on: 
down eighty feet, and the other, upon which the 
work is now carried on, having a present depth 
of 275 feet. -At the 100-ft. level ninety feet of 
drifting has been done to the west, and thirty- 
five feet to the east; at the 150-ft. level, forty feet 
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ft. level, 180 feet west, and 250 feet east; and 
he 250-ft. level, 120 feet west, and eighty feet 
This makes, as mining men will readily 

1 very well developed property for the year 
active work has been done. The company 
s two claims on the lead, of 1,500 feet each. 
veins vary from three feet to five and a half 
in width between the walls. The formation 
oth walls is gneiss granite, and the talc on 
h wall is an indication to the practical miner 
, true fissure vein. At no place is the ore 
yen’? to the walls, which is another satis- 
ory sign of the depth and permanence of the 


a 


Vhen the main shaft was down eighty-two 

, a very rich ore body was struck which 

ded 243 ounces of silver tothe ton. At the 

ft. level, there are from two to two anda half 

t of solid ore, running pretty evenly in value. 

the 250-ft. level, there are from ten to fifteen 

hes of very good ore. Mr. Bell, who is man- 

r of the mine, is confident of striking the best 

bed yet developed, at a depth of from four 

adred to five hundred feet. The shaft has not 

reached the water level, and no pumping is 

iired. The vein is nearly perpendicular, hav- 

r a pitch of only 189° 30’ at the 150-ft. level. 

» present owners, in their experience of a 

tle over a year in working this mine, have 

od the smelter returns on their ore shipments 

vary from 80 ounces to 314 ounces to the ton. 

ey estimate that all working charges for get- 

g the ore out and delivering it to the smelter, 

uding surface labor, the running of the hoist- 

g engine, fuel and superintendence, aggregate 

t over twenty-five dollars a ton. As the ore 

lds from fifty dollars to one hundred and sixty 

lars a ton, with silver at sixty cents an ounce, 

will be’ seen that there is a very handsome 

yrofit in the operating of the mine. In fact, the 

nine has more than paid for itself already, and 
or its machinery and development work. 


mm“ ¢ 


THE DAN TUCKER MINE. 


This mine is on Clancy Creek, about a mile 
om the town of Clancy. Its vein is supposed 
be on the same lead as the old Legal Tender 
nine, which was worked successfully for many 
years. The Dan Tucker was discovered by Em- 
inuel Redding, about twenty years ago, and was 
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WASHINGTON MINE, LUMP GULCH, MONTANA, 


worked by him, and by various parties to whom 
he leased it, in a rather fitful way, before it fell 
into the hands of its present proprietors, Messrs. 
Bell and Richardson, who have a bond and lease 
upon it. It has produced up to this time about 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth of ore, but has 
not yet been thoroughly developed. The ore is 
similar in character to that of the Washington 
and Liverpool mines, and the vein varies from 
eighteen inches to two feet and a half in width. 
Some high-grade sulphuret ores have been taken 
from this mine, which have yielded over 600 
ounces of silver to the ton. Recent shipments of 
first-grade ore have produced 225 ounces, and of 
second-grade ore 117 ounces. The shaft is now 
down to a depth of 160 feet, and the mine is 
equipped with a hoisting engine capable of rais- 
ing ore from a depth of 600 feet. 

South of the Dan Tucker shaft, and about 
eighty feet distant, is the Clancy lead, which is 



















































































LIVERPOOL MINE, LUMP GULCH, MONTANA. 





from three to five feet wide, and has been un- 
covered from the surface for a length of 3,000 
feet. Messrs. Bell and Richardson intend to 
sink 100 feet further in the Dan Tucker shaft, 
and then cross-cut to the Clancy lead. Upon the 
west end of the Clancy a shaft has already been 
sunk thirty-five feet and two thousand dollars’ 
worth of ore has been taken out. Mr. Bell, who 
is one of the most active and successful mining 
men in Montana, owns a number of good claims 
in Lump, Clancy and Strawberry gulches, which 
promise to develop into just ss good mines as 
those which are now shipping ore and making a 
large amount of money for their owners. These 
claims can be bought or leased on favorable terms 
by parties who wish to engage in mining. Every 
prospect does not make a mine, but thus far the 
record of the Lump Gulch district does not show 
a single failure where a good surface showing 
has been sunk upon and properly opened up. 
The district appears to be underlaid with a net- 
work of veins similar to that which has made 
Butte the greatest mining camp in the world. 
The veins are all narrow, but they are remark- 
ably rich. The situation of the district, in the 
immediate neighborhood of Helenaand the great 
Kast Helena smelter, enables mining operations 
to be carried on with great economy and very 
little risk. It is not necessary to spend much 
money to ascertain whether a good prospect can 
be developed into a paying mine. Most of the 
producing mines in the district have paid all 
their working expenses and yielded a profit after 
their shafts have been sunk toa depth of fifty feet. 


THE NEW STAKE MINE. 


This mine has been developed quite recently 
from an old prospect discovered many years ago. 
It is situated on the west slope of the Prickly 
Pear Valley near Clancy and within a few rods 
of the old stage road from Helena to Boulder 
that has been traveled for thirty years. It is 
owned by the German Mining Company, com- 
posed of John Wols, Robert Scharn and Jobn S. 
Miller, of Montana, and Hon. Benj. F. Liepsner, 
of Philadelphia. Its vein is supposed to be a 
continuation of that of the old Mammoth mine 
across the creek, from which $140,000 worth of 
ore was taken out some years ago. The New 
Stake has a steam hoist and a shaft 150 feet deep 
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CLANCY, 


and its ore is the rich sulphide of silver and zinc 
characteristic of this region. The vein is three 
feet wide, and was struck by a cross-cut twenty 
feet from the shaft. 


THE FREE COINAGE MINE. 


This mine is owned by Prescott & Smith, of 
Helena. It is located about midway between the 
Washington and the Little Nell, near the town 
of Lump City. The shaft is down 200 feet. From 
the first seventy feet the owners shipped enough 
ore to pay for the mine and for all the improve- 
ments and had money enough left for half the 
cost of a double steam hoist with capacity for 
going down 800 feet. The last shipment of eigh- 
teen tons netted them $2,380, and this was before 
the recent rise in silver and when the white 
metal brought only fifty-nine and five-eighth 
cents per ounce. The Free Coinage is regarded 
as a great property—one of the best in the dis- 





MONTANA. 


trict, and the faith of its owners in its future is 
shown by the extensive preparations they are 
making for its full development. 


THE BABY HELEN MINE. 


This mine, lying between the Washington and 
the Free Coinage, both valuable producing prop- 
erties, is now in process of development. The 
shaft is down nearly 100 feet and is to be sunk to 
a depth of 200. It is now in a vein fourteen 
inches wide of ore running above $150 a ton, of 
the same character as the silver sulphides of the 
neighboring mines. The owners are Dr. S. A. 
Beecher, the well-known St. Paul dentist, and 
A. P. Curtin, of Helena. The claim dates back 
to 1883, but work upon it is quite recent. Lying 
as it does in the trend of the rich veins in the 
working mines on each side of it, the Baby Helen 
is regarded by mining experts as a very promis- 
ing property. 





OLD PIONBER STORE AT CLANCY, MONTANA. 





THE TYCOON MINE. 


This mine is a near neighbor of the Livery 
and has been mentioned in connection with t} 
property. It is owned by Thos. G. Merrill a 
P. T. Jackson and will soon be a producer. 
shaft is down 100 feet and three good veins »/ 
rich ore have been struck. The adjacent Creo!. 
and Champion claims have fine discovery sha‘i: 
down and a main shaft of 160 feet, and will so., 
be equipped with a steam hoist and will get io 
work shipping ore to the smelter. 


LUMP GULCH NOTES. 


Lump City is owned by the Lump City Tow) 
site Development and Mining Company, of whi: 
A. B. Keith of Helena is president. Mr. Kei: 
is private secretary to the governor of Monta 
and is a well-known newspaper man. He isd 
veloping a promising mine called the Elizabet 
aud is the owner of a number of good claims, 

< s * 

Two bright and active newspapers are doing 
great deal to spread the fame of the mining 
wealth of Lump Gulch. The Pioneer, published 
at Hartford, and the Miner, published at Lump 
City, are both competent authorities on the re« 
sources of the district and each carefully posts 
its readers from week to week on all new dis 
coveries and on the current development work at 
every mine. 


* * 
. 


John S. Miller, one of the owners of the Liver 
pool and Washington mines in Lump Gulch, has 
had such remarkably good fortune in mining 
operations that people begin to call him ‘‘Lucky 
Miller.” He was a practicing attorney in Helena 
when he began to operate in mines but of late has 
been much too busy in his new career to giveany 
time to the law. Besides his properties in the 
Gulch he owns a half interest in the great Dia- 
mond Hill mine near the old placer camp of St. 
Louis—a mine that is now classed as the most 
valuable gold property in Montana. Mr. Miller 
was born and educated in Missouri. After leav- 
ing college he studied medicine and practiced 
for seven years, reading law all the time in his 
leisure hours. Then he went into the mercantile 
business in Iowa, opened a bank, bought cattle 
and grain for the Chicago markets and served 
one term as prosecuting attorney for his county. 
He is a wide-awake, active, tireless man of about 
forty, who has of late developed a knowledge of 
mines that astonishes the old timers and amounts 
almost to an instinct of where the precious met- 
als may be found in the ground. 


oe. 2 
” 


To develop a promising prospect in this new 
silver camp to the point of ascertaining whether 
it will make a paying mine or not costs from $1,- 
500 to $2,500. Asa rule the prospector who has 
discovered a vein has sunk a shaft with a wind- 
lass for hoisting the material, and has gone down 
thirty, forty, or it may be fifty feet. He has no 
money to make a mine out of his prospect hole 
and he offers to bond it for anywhere from five 
to fifteen thousand dollars. The party taking 
the bond will, if he is prudent, haveit run twelve 
months. He will get to work as soon as possible 
to sink the shaft at least one hundred feet and to 
cross-cut the vein. The cost of the shaft will be 
ten dollars a foot for the first fifty feet and twelve 
for the next fifty. Then there will be perhaps a 
thousand dollars for a steam engine and boiler 
and a hoisting apparatus, and a few rude build- 
ings must be erected. In case the mine developer 
is willing to go slow he may put upa whim 
worked by a horse instead of the steam machin- 
ery; but if he has faith in his mine he will at 
once equip it for work so he can go ahead after 
his development work is done. Suppose hestrikes 
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a good vein of high-grade silver in Lump Gulch, 
how much will his mine be worth? All the way 
from twenty thousand to one hundred thousand 
dollars, depending on the thickness and richness 
of the vein, and he may get half a million out of 
it before he works out his lead. It is a fasci- 
nating business, with the element of chance in it 
to make it exciting and with fair prospects of 
large profits ahead. 
. e * 

Near the Alhambra Hot Springs lives an old 
prospector and rancher named Brown whoclaims 
to have the gift of finding mineral leids by hold- 
ing in his hands a forked green twig and walking 
slowly overthe ground. When he crosses a vein 
the long end of the stick, held perpendicularly, 
turns of its own accord and points to the earth. 
Charles E. Snedeker, an ex-conductor on the N, 
P., owns a claim adjoining the Little Nell. He 
had sunk sixty feet upon it and had failed to find 
the lead. He called on Brown to help him out 
with his magic stick. Brown walked around on 
the hillside for a few minutes, then halted about 
a hundred feet from the shaft. The twig pointed 
to the ground. *‘Dig here,” said Brown, ‘‘and you 
will find the lead seven feet below the surface.” 
Snedeker set to work and struck the ore at pre- 














not prove as high grade in character as that al- 
ready taken. 

Up to the time that the Liverpool was opened 
in a systematic manner the richness of the ore 
deposits here had not been found out, and we 
only know now that they extend down toadepth 
of 400 feet, as that is the depth of the deepest 
shaft in the district. The supposition is, how- 
ever, that the lodes in this mineral zone will go 
to the deep, as they are true fissure lodes, found 
in the oldest of known granite formation which 
runs north and south, and the lodes cut the for- 
mation east and west. 

At the mouth of the gulch, where it enters the 
Prickley Pear Gulch, the ore chutes are said to 
be narrower than they are two miles above or 
farther up towards the head of the gulch, where, 
it is claimed by those who have prospected the 
ground quite thoroughly, that the ore chutes will 
be wider but of somewhat lower grade. Be this 
as it may, the fact still remains that the ore de- 
posits of Lump Gulch, so far as demonstrated, 
are universally of high grade, taken as a whole, 
as compared with any other mineral field in 
Montana. 

There are single mines, and sometimes two or 
three of them, in nearly every mining camp in 
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cisely that depth. He now has what he thinks 
is a valuable mine. 


PROSPECTING LUMP GULCH. 


If every guich in Montana were undergoing as 
thorough a system of prospecting as is Lump 
Gulch today, the State would soon lead any two 
States or Territories mined for the precious 
metals. Outside of Butte and the vicinity of 
Butte, no other portion of the State is being 
prospected as thoroughly as is this section, in_ 
cluding Clancy and the neighboring and tribu. 
tary guiches. We might go a step further than 
this and say that no other section of the United 
States is being more thoroughly prospected than 
is this particular section, or with any more flat- 
tering results. 

This is saying a good deal when we remember 
that the camp is scarcely a year old. When one 
looks at the map, and notes the many claims 
there located, it would scarcely seem possible 
that within a radius of perhaps eight or ten miles 
there is yet ground open to location, but we are 
informed by men who are thoroughly familiar 
with both Lump and Clancy gulches that there 
is still plenty of ground open for location at the 
head of both these gulches, and there is no 
rea3va for supposing that this vacant ground will 








the State which produce rich ore, more or less 
but we think the facts will bear us out in the 
statement that no camp yet discovered in Mon- 
tana can compare with the Lump Gulch district 
in the universally rich character of the ore found 
in its lodes. 

The coming summer will see much of this 
vacant ground, before spoken of, staked off into 
mining claims. The work is now going forward 
at a rapid rate, and many of these new locations 
will be developed sufficiently before another win- 
ter to determine, to some extent, their worth. 
There are as good mines undiscovered in this 
district as any yet found, and if the army of pros- 
pectors now at work and those who will come 
here before the season is over do not find them, 
it will not be because they did not try to doso. 
Lump Gulch is destined to make a stir in the 
mineralogical world and the day is not far dis- 
tant when her fame will be as widely spread as 
is the celebrated Comstock of Nevada.— Lump 
City Miner. 

See + Ps 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 
managers are fitting upsix cars with rainmakers’ 
supplies and appliances to be used during the 
coming summer to demonstrate that rain can be 
forced from the clouds by the use of chemicals 
in the arid regions of the West. 














SOUND PHILOSOPHY FROM THE PRAIRIES. 


Mr. A. T. Cole, a valued correspondent 
Ellendale, North Dakota, writes as follows abo 
hard times, diversified farming, and the future 
the Northwestern States: 

We have heard much of the ‘‘New South” 
the past few years. There is a new South and 
is progressive. There is also a ‘‘New West,” a: 
it, also, is progressive. 

The West possesses many natural advantag: 
peculiar to itself. Particularly is this true as 
its adaptibility to diversified farming. In tim 
now happily gone by, and until recently, t} 
farmer of the West was inclined to be a one-id: 
man. He could see no reason for raising muc 
else but wheat. But, thank fortune, experienc 
which is the common teacher, and sometimes 
very hard task master, has brought abouta rad 
cal change. Now, the farmer, to recover fron 
his mismanagement and miscalculation of th: 
past, has adopted the only course which leads t: 
permanent and unquestioned success; he is diver 
sifying. Upon the homesteads of the rural popu 
lation may be heard the crowing of the cock, th: 
lowing of the herd and the bleating of the kine 
The merry hum of the voices of contented people 
is now heard where but a short time since th« 
croaking and grumbling of discontented, becaus: 
unthrifty, people were the discordant sounds that 
greeted the ears of the traveler. 

The lesson has been learned that happiness is 
purchased through industry, frugality, hospital- 
ity, humanity and consistency. The profligate 
methods of the past have become obsolete. Na- 
ture herself rebelledagainst them. It refused to 
yield abundant fruit when not carefully, tenderly 
and properly cared for by the husbandman. So 
that the law of nature, irrevocable, unchanged. 
stood like a menace to the prodigal sons of the 
farm. If we sow tares we shall reap tares. This 
is a fixed and irresistible law of nature. Through 
the many years of the early settlement of these 
Western, or more properly speaking, Northwest- 
ern, States there was mismanagement, and such 
as must of necessity lead to eventual disaster. It 
led us to the brink and we looked over into the 
chasm below, turned back and took another 
course. Now we are on the upward turn and 
quite rapidly recovering lost ground. The Bible 
says, ‘‘Ye are bought with a price,” and that ex- 
pression not only aptly applies to the salvation 
of the soul, but the salvation upon earth of the 
body, and the accomplishment of material suc 
cess. We pay the price of experience.’ 

The Northwestern States will, in the future, 
be the richest and happiest part of the United 
States, and in this section wealth will be mors 
equally distributed, because much of it will be in 
the hands of the farmers. Farm property wil 
constitute the bulk of the wealth, and the farm 
home will be the practical, not the theoretical one 

Happiness, purity of government and the like, 
depend largely upon prosperous and cheerfu 
homes. To make the home happy needs union o! 
effort, industry and honesty of purpose. Th< 
United States had, for a time, too much prosper 
ity. A good living could be made and something 
laid up besides, by working only a small part o/ 
the year. Too much time remained for idling 
and spending money. A farmer cannot farm 
successfully by spending his time in the city or 
village any more than a merchant could carry on 
his business successfully by spending most of his 
time in the country. 

The ‘New West” will be the prosperous, happy 
and contented West: the earth yielding forth its 
fruit according to the labor of the husbandman, 
and according to the industry and thrift that is 
manifested. 





e 
The Trail Creek gold mining district in Brit- 
ish Columbia is making great progress this year. 
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ORTHWESTERN 
NECROLOGY. 
Anthony M. Cannon, of Spokane. 


Anthony M. Cannon, formerly Mayor of Spo- 
ine and for a long time the most prominent 
-omoter of the growth of that city, was found 
ad of heart disease in his room at the Sturte- 
int House, New York City, on April 6th. His 
e was 68. He was born on a farm in Monmouth, 
inois and had an active business career in the 
ain market in Chicago and in milling in Kan- 
3 City before he crossed the plains to Califor- 
, in 1867. After mining in California and Ne- 
ida and keeping a hotel at Los Angeles, he 
vent to Portland, Oregon, and from that place to 
he falls of the Spokane River, then remote from 
vilization. He foresaw that the remarkable 
vaterpower at that point would eventually de- 
velop a city and he was one of four men who took 
p quarter-section claims cornering upon the 
falls. A sawmill village soon grew up around 
the mill he built. He established a store and 
ater a bank. The village became a town with 
the advent of the Northern Pacific Railroad and 
the town spread out upon the gravelly plains and 
with marvellous rapidity assumed the propor- 
tions of a city. Mr. Cannon’s 160 acres, cut up 
into town lots, made him avery rich man. He 
was as generous as he wasrich. He gave money 
with an open hand for many charities and for all 
sorts of public-spirited purposes. For a number 
of years his real estate was as good as a gold 
mine; whenever he wanted money he had only to 
sell a lot and then mark up the unsold ones in 
price, so that he was apparently worth just as 
much as before. A collapse came in the real 
estate boom, however. Most of his property was 
mortgaged and a great deal of it was held by the 
probate court as the estate of his deceased wife, 
to whom he had conveyed it, confidently expect- 
ing that he would die first. His bank failed and 
the clreumstances of the former millionaire 
changed as rapidly as the scenes are shifted in a 
theater. At the time of his death he was on his 
way home from Brazil, where he had been mak- 
ing an effort to retrieve his fortunes. 

















THE LATE H. P. ROLFE, OF GREAT FALLS. 


Mr. Cannon was divorced from his first wife in 
California and married in Spokane a widow with 
four children. These children he reared and 
educated with paternal kindness. He built a 
large house where he entertained with such un- 
stinted hospitality that the mansion was often 
spoken of as ‘‘Cannon’s hotel.” Shortly after 
the death of his second wife, to whose good ad- 
vice he used to attribute his success in life, he 
married a young widow. . His friends regarded 
this alliance as unfortunate, but Mr. Cannon 
warmly defended it in a long letter to one of the 
Spokane papers. Mr. Cannon had a good deal of 
business ability, but like many active men of 
affairs in the West he undertook too much. He 
engaged in many lines of business. At the same 
time he was a banker, a manufacturer, a lumber- 
man, & newspaper proprietor, a theater owner 

and a dealer in real estate. His financial 
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THE LATE ANTHONY M. CANNON, OF SPOKANE, 





™ failure was due tothe diversion of his ener- 
gies into many channels and to his lack of 
foresight in respect to the immediate 
future of his city. He did not realize that 
the enthusiasm and enterprise of new 
Western towns always carries them ahead 
of the supporting power of the adjacent 
country and that a period of depression 
necessarily follows when real estate is un- 
saleable and all values shrink. His fail- 
ure will soon be for gotten, however, and 
his public spirit, generosity and amiable 
social qualities will long be remembered 
by the people of Spokane. 


Cen. Henry Capehart, of Fargo. 


Gen. Henry Capehart, who died in Fargo 
on April 17th, was a gallant officer of 
cavalry during the civil war. He was 
born in Cambria County, Pennsylvania, 
in 1825 and was a classmate of James G. 
Blaine, in Jefferson College, in the town 
of Washington, in that State. He went 
into the army from West Virginia as a 
surgeon and was afterwards promoted to 
the colonelcy of his regiment. In 1864 
he was made a brigadier general and he 
commanded Custer’s famous cavalry di- 
vision after that officer was placed at 
the head of a cavalry corps. He was at 
Appomatox and secured as a souvenir 
_j the chair in which Grant sat when he 
signed the conditions of Lee’s surrender. 





During his residence in North Dakota Gen. 


Capehart practiced his old profession of medicine 


H. P. Rolfe, of Great Falls. 


H. P. Rolfe, editor of the Great Falls Leader, 
died at his home on March 28th. He was one of 
the pioneers of that city and ranked with the 
leading public men of Montana. He wasa native 
of Vermont and a graduate of Dartmouth College. 
He studied law in Akron, Ohio, and migrated to 
Montana about eighteen years ago. While con- 
tinuing his legal studies in Helena in the office 
of Col. Sanders he was for three years principal 
of the public schools of that city. In 1882 he 
visited Great Falls, or rather the site of that 
town, in company with Paris Gibson and having 
taken a course in civil engineering while in col- 
lege he was engaged to lay out the place in lots 
and streets. In 1889 he started the Leader, which 
he conducted up to the time of hisdeath. He 
leaves a wife, a daughter of Ex Gov. Edgerton, of 
Montana, and a family of eight children. 





Paul Schulze, of Tacoma. 


Paul Schulze was found dead in his bed on the 
morning of April 12th, with a bullet through his 
brain. His suicide removes from the stage of 
affairs one of the most prominent and original 
characters in the Pacific Northwest. He was a 
man of strong and aggressive personality, of 
eccentric character and of marked talents in 
many directions. Born in Germany in 1848 he 
emigrated to California when a youth and set 
to work eagerly to seek his fortune. His father 
belonged to the class of landed gentry in Prussia, 
and the full family name was Schulze von Schulz- 
endorf. Realizing that this long aristocratic 
name would be an incumbrance in the struggle of 
practical American life, Paul dropped all but the 
first partof it. He hada hard time in San Fran- 


| cisco at first, working as porter in a shoe store 


and as assistant barkeeper inasaloon. Return- 
ing to Germany in 1874 he made the acquaintance 
of Henry Villard, who was about starting for Ore- 
gon to take charge of the Oregon & Galifornia 
R. R. in the interest of the foreign bondholders. 
Villard put Schulze in charge of the land grant 
of the road and on his accession to the presidency 
of the Northern Pacific he made him general 
land agent for all the territory west of Montana. 
Soon after Schulze removed his office from Port- 
land to Tacoma. He organized the company 
which built the Tacoma cable and electric roads 
and became its president. He promoted the 
building of the Tacoma smelter and was vice 
presidentof thesmeltercompany. He formed the 
Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation 
Company and undertoook the gigantic task of 
turning the waters of the Yakima River upon a 
stretch of forty miles of desert land. Of this com- 
pany, afterwards changed to the Yakima Invest- 
ment Company, he was president and was at all 
times the moving spirit. The panic of 1893 
caught him with all sails inthe wind. His street 
railway company and his irrigation company went 
into the hands of receivers. 

Paul Schulze was a German pessimist in his 
philosophy of life and had no religious faith. In 
his manner of life he was extravagant and self- 
indulgent. He had been twice married but 
neither marriage brought him children or domes- 
tic happiness and for several years he lived in 
solitude in his handsome Tacoma house attended 
only by his servants. He had frequently threat- 
ened to kill himself if his business troubles con- 
tinued and his intimate friends began to look for 
this tragical termination of his career more than 
a year ago. The loss of his position as general 
land agent and the conviction that it would be 
impossible for him to make an honorable settle- 
ment of his complicated business affairs, were 
the immediate causes of his death. 
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A Simple Remedy. 


An effectual means of stopping bleeding from 
the nose is to move the jaws up and down as if 
going through the process of mastication. If the 
patient is a child, put some paper in his mouth 
and tell him to chewitthoroughly. This method 
is ridiculously simple, yet it has never been 
known to fail even in the most aggravated casee. 
— Vulgarisateur. 


Removal of Warts. 

Hydrarg. bichlor, 5 grains; acid. salicyl, 1 
drachm; collodii, 1 ounce. 

This is applied every day, the upper crust of 
the previous application being removed before a 
fresh one is made. Usually after four applica- 
tions the wart becomes so softened that gentle 
friction will remove it painlessly. Ifa further 
dressing is required, a five per cent salicylic- 
lanolin ointment is all that is necessary.—Col. 
and Clinic Iecord. 


How to Estimate for Wall Paper. 


As most wall paper, when trimmed, is eighteen 
inches wide and twenty-four feet to the single 
piece, a piece will contain thirty-six square feet. 
Measure the length and height of each wall in 
feet and multiply. Add together the number of 
square feet of each wall, getting the total num- 
ber of square feet. Divide this total by thirty- 
six, which will give you the number of pieces re- 
quired for the side wall. Allow one-half piece of 
paper for each door and window. To allow for 
waste in matching it is safer to divide by thirty- 
three instead of thirty-six. To find the number 
of single pieces required for ceiling multiply 
length by width in feet and divide by thirty- 
three. 


The Snob. 

A writer in the Toronto Week is exercised upon 
the question of snobbery, and entitles an article 
‘*What is a Snob?” in which, after two full col- 
ums of argument he comes to no conclusion bet- 
ter than ‘‘Who is not a snob?” 

I think I can answer the first question in a few 
words. A snob is a person (not more often a wo- 
man than a man) who: 

First—Strives to appear what he or she is not. 

Second—Forces upon the attention of others 
what he or she is. 

Third—Ignores the rights and often the very 
existence of those whom he or she should politely 
recognize. 

And I think, too, that I can answer the second 
question: ‘Who is notasnob?” The man who, 
being himself, allows all members in the circles 
of his friends and acquaintances to be themselves; 
and who, to persons in every walk of life, shows 
a thoughtful consideration for their rights.— 
Winnipeg Saturday Night. 


Electrical Treatment of Complexion. 


By its tonic influence upon the heart, blood 
vessels and general circulation, electricity tends 
to maintain the normal nutrition in the skin as 
well as in other tissues. It is therefore largely 
employed to improve the complexion, states 
Prof. J. V. Shoemaker, in a variety of cases that 
are not actually disease, but on the border line 
and probably due to faulty nutrition. Among 
the defects so treated are muddiness of com- 
plexion, yellowness due to disordered liver, oili- 
ness from relaxed sebaceous ducts, redness of 








nose due to sluggish circulation, dryness and 
roughness of the skin, and pigmented spots and 
patches, including freckles. 


Oatmeal Water for Thirst. 

In Birmingham the workers in the large fac- 
tories drink oatmeal water; that is, water which 
contains oatmeal, and whatever the virtue of 
this mixture is, it so quenches thirst and re- 
freshes exhausted nature that it is said the pub- 
lic houses and grog shops are suffering for want 
of patronage. Many steamship lines have great 
trouble with their firemen and stokers who are 
exposed to a continuous high temperature all 
throvgh the trip. These men not only work 
with frequent intervals of rest, but they find that 
oatmeal water is very refreshing and they use it 
altogether in preference to all other drinks. If 
such a simple mixture will quench thirst it will 
be much sought after and probably be a means 
of lessening intemperance and other results of 
drinking.— Maryland Medical Journal. 


Some Thoughts on Selfishness. 

Theoretically everybody admits, and practi- 
cally everybody denies, that it is not absolutely 
necessary for a man to be selfish in order to ob- 
tain anything for himself. If we had been meant 
tolive as wolves, our arms would have terminated 
in paws. Nothing is gained by wolfishness; but 
much is lost, because unselfishness and largeness 
of heart are a possession in themselves. Evenin 
a hard utilitarian age, where the goal of life is 
fortune and character is reckoned a good thing 
if it can be thrownin, but money must be made 
whether or no, it may not be absurd to plead for 
unselfishness. Better Don Quixote charging at 
sheep and cutting sacks of wine in the name of 
chivalry, than the greediness which knows noth- 
ing better than to raise on the surface of the 
great world a miserable little anthill of personal 
possessions.— Minneapolis Times. 


One for the Lazy Folks. 

We are naturally given to condemn and despise 
the idea of remaining in bed when our health is 
good and all our vital forces are in fair working 
order, says an exchange. Apartfrom the matter 
of our nightly rest, we rarely think of ‘ta day in 
bed,” either as preservative of health or condu- 
cive of longevity. Yet I am convinced there is 
much to be said in favor of ‘ta day in bed’’ now 
and then, as an aid to health in the middle age 
and as a measure tending to prolong life in the 
old. 

In bed the whole muscular system is at ease 
and the wear and tear of the body is reduced to 
a minimum. The processes of getting rid of 
waste matter are in abeyance; there is less waste 
to get rid of, and the lungs, skin and kidneys 
have a measure of comparative repose. The 
nervous system, above all, is soothed and com- 
forted by the ‘‘day in bed.’’ Anxieties and wor- 
ries disappear after the rest, and the individual 
returns to the workaday world refreshed and 
renovated, physically and mentally, in a degree 
such as the actions of no medicine could have 
accomplished. Ina word, the person who enjoys 
‘a day in bed” is in the position of an engine 
whose fires are banked down and whose energies 
are recruiting for the renewal of the work of 
tomorrow. 


Homemade Salts. 

An excellent domestic salt, the formula of 
which has heen handed down in one American 
family for many years, is made of half a pound of 
the best bicarbonate of ammonia, crushed into 
small lumps, and an ounce and a half of oil of 
lavender. Pour the oil gradually over the 
crushed ammonia, stirring so that the oil is en- 
tirely absorbed. Put the salts ina wide-mouthed 
bottle, cork it tightly; set it in warm water in 
the oven, and let it heat slowly in this way for 











two or three hours. Then remove it from th 
oven and cool. When itis perfectly cold, uncor 
it and put it into little, wide-mouthed bott 
holding about two ounces each. In contrast ‘ 
the simple vinaigrettes of plain glass filled « 
home are the costly jeweled smelling-bott}: 
shown by the fashionable jewelers. These a 
often cut from rock crystal, and set with ra: 
jewels which cost many hundred dollars.—N, 
York Tribune. 


Silverware Cheaper Than Dollars. 


**You can now purchase solid silverware ma 
up into forks, spoons, etc., which will weig 
much more than the silver money you pay for it 
said a jeweler yesterday. ‘In other words, y« 
can buy silver with less silver than is contain< 
in your purchase, notwithstanding the fact tha 
a certain amount of labor has been put upon i: 
to shape it into forks, spoons, etc. Silverwar 
was never cheaper than itis today. Why, tt 
prices are so far down that it is almost folly t 
buy plated ware, as youcan purchase the sterling 
article for the same price. 

“In Eastern houses all flat ware is being sold 
by the ounce. If you ask the priceof forks or 
spoons the dealer does not name the figure per 
dozen, but tells you that the ware is so much per 
ounce. We are now selling spoons which form 
erly sold for $12 a dozen for just one-half that 
price. Plates and platters which are made of 
the best grades of white metals must now com- 
pete with solid silver goods, for their prices are 
nearly the same. The fact of a person using 
solid silver upon his table is now no criterion of 
his circumstances, for it is almost as cheap as 
any other.” —Pittsburg Dispatch. 


In Case of Doubt. 


Often, in writing, a simple word is required of 
the orthography of which the writer is not sure. 
The dictionary may be referred to—but is not al- 
ways convenient. An easy mode is to write the 
word on a bit of waste paper, in the two or three 
ways of which you are in doubt. Nine times out 
of ten, the mode which looks right is right 
Spelling—particularly English spelling, is so 
completely a work of the eye, that the eye alone 
should be trusted. There is no reason why ‘‘re- 
ceive” and “believe” should be spelt differently, 
yet sounded alike, in their second syllable. Yet 
write them “‘recieve” and “‘beleive’’ and the eye 
shows you the mistake at once. The best way 
for young people, and indeed people of any age, 
to learn to spell is to practice writing. Cobbett, 
the famous English Radical, taught his children 
grammar by requiring that they should copy 
their lessons two or three times. These lessons 
he himself gave them in the form of letters; and 
his French and English grammars are twoof the 
most amusing books in the English language. 
Of course “learning to spell” came incidentally. 


To Moisten the Atmosphere. 


‘One of the greatest hindrances to the success- 
ful culture of plants in the livjng-room is the 
dryness of the atmosphere. The use of stoves, 
lamps and gas-burners has a constant tendency 
to withdraw the moisture from the atmosphere 
and bring it into a condition that is unfit for the 
healthy growth ofthe plants. Some of the devices 
used to overcome this difficulty are sprinkling 
the foliage frequently, sponging the foliage, 
steaming the plants, and evaporating water from 
open pans. The latter is the most common, and 
generally the most practical method; but a writer 
in a foreign horticultural journal suggests an- 
other, which is perhaps equally as desirable. It 
is this: Have a shallow tray of zinc or tin made 
to fit the table or shelf on which you have your 
plants. In this place a layer of woods moss, and 
saturate it thoroughly with water. Now invert 
the saucers and set the potson them. The moist- 
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ire arising from the damp moss will temper the 
ir about the plants, and promote vigorous 
vrowth and profusion of bloom. Another ad- 
vantage claimed for this device is that the del- 
‘acy and beauty of the moss enhances the at- 
ractiveness of the plant-stand, and shows the 
foliage and flowers to good advantage.— Ladies 
Home Companion. 


Intoxication From Tea. 


Although Cowper speaks of “the cups that 
heer, but not inebriate,” there is evidence of 
he intoxicating power of tea. In China, tea is 
‘arely used till it isa year old because of the 
eculiar intoxicating property which new tea 
pussesses. Three or four grains of theine are 
ontained in less than half an ounce of good tea, 
ind may be taken in a day by most full-grown 








pared from the leaves of the Brazilian holly in 
the state in which it is commonly used for a 
stimulating beverage, also intoxicates.— Balti- 
more American. 


Making Slop Vessels of Stomachs. 


To illustrate, by actual example, the abuse 
heaped upon—or rather into—the stomach: A 
man whose appearance would designate a fairly 
well-to-do farmer enters a village restaurantand 
calls for a large plate of raw oysters. Now the 
raw oyster is almost a self-digesting food, and re- 
quires less effort on the part of the digestive 
organs than any other form of meat—conse- 
quently there is no necessity for calling upon 
spices and relishes to stimulate the stomach to 
its work. But our friend ignores the fact. The 
oysters are first dredged with a liberal, very 


A NAVAJO LNDIAN, 


persons without unpleasant effects; but if twice 
this quantity, or eight grains a day, be taken the 
pulse becomes more frequent, the heart beats 
more strongly, and trembling comes on. At the 
same time the imagination is excited, and after 
a while the thoughts wander, visions begin to be 
seen, and a peculiar state of intoxication comes 
on. All these symptoms are followed by and pass 
off in a deep sleep. Whether the tannin in tea 
contributes in any degree to its exhilarating or 
narcotic action is not known. That it does aid 
in the exhilarating effect which tea produces is 
rendered very probable by the fact that aspecies 
of tannin is the principle ingredient in the Indian 
betel nut, which is so much prized in the East 
and which is said to produce a mild and agree- 
able intoxication. Mate or Paraguay tea, pre- 





liberal, quantity of black pepper, as though the 
feeder was anxious to obtain his money’s worth 
of this once very costly spice. Then follows an 
equally generous sprinkling of salt. The third 
course is an unstinted dressing of cayenne pepper, 
and then the whole is submerged in a flood of 
vinegar. This horrible mass is swallowed at a 
few gulps, and the manis gone. It requires no 
work of the imagination to follow him to his 
home, to find him complaining pathetically of 
‘this stomach,” and pouring into it sundry 
draughts of hard cider heavily charged with 
acetic acid—as was the vinegar in which his 
oysters were drowned—a considerable percentage 
of digestion-destroying alcohol, and perhaps an 
addition of still more pepper “to warm up the 
system!”’ Yet this man will wonder why his 








“victuals distress him,’’ why his blood is filled 
with rheumatic acids, why his disposition is sour 
and his temper vindictive to the point of un- 
reasonable cruelty. Yet if he would view his 
food with the eyes of reason, the whole matter 
would be made clear.—James 8S. Molineaux, M. 
D., in Good Housekeeping. 


Foolish Pride. 


Says a philosopher in the Winnipeg Saturday 
Night: Pride in dress and excessive expenditure 
in furnishing homesare contributing more to dis- 
content and poverty than any decrease in wages 
or increase in public expenditure. Take the 
workingmen of America for instance; no matter 
how they talk of the dignity of labor and the 
pride they may feel in their calling, they do not 
wear the blouses and workingmen’s suits which 
it seems to me dignify the class in France, Ger- 
many and many other of the older countries. 
Here a workingman is taught to insist on wear- 
ing just as good clothes as anybody else. He 
finds that his means are inadequate to any such 
expense, and the men who toil are very often 
seen in the middle of the week still wearing the 
shirt that was laundered for Sunday, with frayed 
and soiled collars, faded and greasy ties. They 
have a perfect right to dress thus if they wish, 
but nothing causes such a loss of dignity as the 
imitation of others. I think that a clean blouse 
adds more to the dignity of a laborer than a dirty 
shirt and a faded necktie. No doubt I will be ac, 
cused of desiring to see labor wear the livery of 
servitude. Unless we live beyond our means, we 
who are not rich must all wear the livery of the 
cheapest, flimiest, most despicable servitude, a 
servitude to conventionalities to which we are 
unable to conform, and with this comes the 
stamp of inferiority which is put upon every man 
who tries to be or appear to be something out 
of his sphere. 

Look about you on the street car and see clerks 
at ten dollars a week wearing a greasy Prince 
Albert coat, mechanics arrayed in what was once 
their Sunday attire but which has degenerated 
into something that a rag-man would hardly buy- 
and ask if this is the best condition in which 
these men could appear; if it is the most self- 
respecting condition in which they could appear. 
You dare not ask the man himself, for the man 
in the out-of-shape, out-of-date and dilapidated 
Prince Albert would say he had just as good a 
right to wear that coat as you have; the fact re- 
mains that his interrogator would not be found 
dead in it and would be accused of making fun of 
his fellow-passenger if he made any remark. In 
this regard, what are the facts? 

Conventionality assumes that he must have 
that kind of a suit to wear on Sunday. There is 
no reason why we should have to wear black on 
Sunday; even the strictest Sabbatarians do not 
urge that. A tweed suit costing half the money, 
wearing twice as long, and appropriate to his 
everyday labors when it has ceased to shine with 
Sunday newness, would be the economical gar- 
ment for him to purchase. The laborer, if his 
tattered garments were concealed by a smock or 
a blouse of which the artisans of Paris are so 
proud, can look with the dignity of an assured 
and recognized position at those about him, yet 
under democratic influences we are being led 
into the absurd idea that such apparel stamps its 
wearer as beneath the class who can afford to 
wear something more showy and expensive. The 
very opposite is true. I have seen the men who 
wear the workingmen’s blouse; I have taken 
trouble to visit their homes, and though they 
get less wages than are paid in America they 
live more comfortably, more contentedly, and 
save more than those who have been overcome 
by the new-world fad of no matter how little you 
get you must try to appear to be dressed the same 
as other people. 
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Lucky Sissetons. 

Great is the Sisseton Sioux. He gets $121 each 
for himself, wife and each pappoose, from his 
dear Uncle Sam yearly. If he has two wives and 
a dozen pappooses he realizes $1,694 per year and 
pays no taxes, while his less fortunate ‘‘pale 
face” neighbor gets—a chance to pay taxes and 
borrow seed wheat from the county.~Grand Forks 
Herald. 


Wolves in Manitoba, 


In the wooded districts of Manitoba the wolves 
are larger than those of the prairie region. Tnis 
may be accounted for by the fact that the wolves 
are less disturbed and have abundance of food as 
the bush rabbits are exceedingly pientiful. The 
large timber wolf is a different species but there 
seems to be a smaller kind of a timber wolf that 
is quite unlike the coyote of the plain. Amongst 
the hills north of the Pembina wolves have be- 
come exceedingly numerous and the number is 
every year increasing; but having sufficient food 
in the woods the beasts are not so troublesome 
to settlers as would otherwise be the case. Should 
the multitude of rabbits that now exist die out, 
as the rabbits died some years ago, those who 
keep sheep may find much trouble in protecting 
their flocks, especially the lambs. In some dis- 
tricts stag hounds, that are kept for the protec- 
tion of sheep, have chased the wolves from the 
plain into the forest, where the outlaws have 
been increasing in numbers. They are quite 
difficult to trap and refuse to take poison.— Pilot 
Mound Sentinel. 


Something Prospectors Don’t Know. 


It is a well-known fact that location notices 
written in lead pencil last longer than those 
written in ink. It is a noticeable fact, too, that 
where corner stakes are marked on wood in lead 
pencil they last nearly as long as the post itself 
and are discernible ten years after their location. 
This fact was recently illustrated at Basin where 
a location was made in 1880 and the corner posts 
marked. The posts were almost decayed, yet the 
pencil marks were plain enough to read thename 
of its original locator and the date of location. 

A notice written in ink and posted at a mining 
location on paper will last about a year, while a 
pencil notice will last.as long and beas plainas the 
paper upon which it is written will stand the ac- 
tion of the elements. A notice written on a board 
or the smootno side of a stake in pencil has been 
known to last for fifteen years. For somereason 
or other a notice written in ink becomes obliter- 
ated by the action of the weather and is soon un- 
intelligible, while pencil writing is not deface- 
able by anything but intentional destruction. In 
posting patent notices it is wise toree that their 
tracings are written in pencil, as theink descrip- 
tion of notice for patent has the same suscepti- 
bility to defacement as a notice of location.— 
Montana Mining Reporter. 


Caribou in Alaska. 

“The mountains here are full of reindeer (cari 
bou), and moose can be shot within sight of our 
door,”’ writes an Alaska miner toa friend in 
Seattle. ‘One was shotsoa fewdaysago. Last 
winter 1,500 reindeer in one band passed through 
the streets of the town almost, and hundreds were 
slaughtered. They travel in large bands to their 
feeding grounds west of here. I was up on the 
hills where they feed, thissummer. It is above 





the timber line and the ground is covered with 
a white moss that looks like the coral of the sea. 
It is a very handsome plant. 

“The tundra land is something awful to get 
through. The tundra is a moss different from 
that on which the reindeer feed. It grows on 
wet land, is reddish brown and colors ail the wa- 
ter after a hard rain. This tundra is the pet 
abomination of the miner, for the ice under it 
never thaws until it is removed. 

“The difficulty of getting supplies may be im- 
agined when you consider that they must be 
brought several thousand miles by ocean steamer 
over a rough and stormy sea, landed on St. 
Michael’s Isiand, one hundred miies out in the 
Arctic Ocean from the mouth of the Yukon, 
there transferred to river steamers, and that 
those river steamers must cross a dangerous bar 
and then be piloted 1,600 miles up the river by 
Indians, a new pilot who is supposed ,to know 
that particular channel being chosen every few 
hundred miles.” 


A Tall Tip-up Yarn, 

‘**Well,” said the phenomenal prevaricator, as 
he playfully slapped the glistening side of a fat 
bass, “I know all about ‘tip-ups,’ and I’l) tell 
you a story that sounds queer, but iv’s straight, 
and it happened to me personally. It was winter 
and we were fishing through holes in the ice. A 
‘tip-up’ is made with two sticks and a hook and 
line. You bore a hole in one stick, putthe other 
one through it, and lay the first one across the 
hole in the ice. The line is attached to the end 
of the other stick. Of course, when a fish gets 
on the hook he tips the stick up straight, and if 
you have a lot of holes you can tell you’ve got a 
bite. 

**As I said, we were fishing with ‘tip-ups.’ We 
had a lot of them set, and the fish were biting 
lively. A big pickerel got on one hook and he 
pulled so hard that he carried the sticks and 
hook away with him. 

“I thought no more about it until last winter 
I was fishing up at the same lake. I gota pick- 
erel weighing about eight pounds. When I 
pulled him out he had my ‘tip-up’ on him.” 

“Sure it was yours?” 

‘‘Dead sure. My mark was on it, for nobody 
makes just the same kind of a ‘tip-up’ that I do. 
That fish had dragged the hook, line and stick 
round in the weeds for two years, and when I 
tried to get the hook out of his gills, it was rusted 
so that it broke in pieces. You may havetrouble 
digesting this yarn, but it’s straight as astring.”’ 
— Minneapolis Limes. 


Hunting Near Missoula. 


If the hunter wishes to find first-class hunting 
few places offer better inducements than the St. 


Regis Country. Each season parties from Mis- 
soula invade that section and usually return well 
rewarded for their trip. Reports from that por- 
tion of the country are that deer are plentiful 
there this season. A fine deer head well mounted 
is one of the most handsome presents that can be 
sent to a friend in the East. The St. Regis can 
be reached from Missoula ina half day’s journey. 
It is an ideal sportsman’s paradise. For both 
hunting and fishing it is as good as any place ac- 
cessible by rail and can be reached without a 
long and tiresome journey on horseback or by 
wagon. It seems to be a favorite haunt for the 
deer in the winter. Sometimes these animals 
can be seen from the car window gazing in mild- 
eyed wonder at the train or racing with the 
engine along the right of way. Occasionally elk 
are seen, but these animals are the first to fly at 
the approach of civilization and for the past few 
years they have been but rarely found. Brown 
and cinnamon bear are much more common. 
Every fall several are killed, some of them quite 
close to Missoula 





The mountain goat and the mountain sheep ar. 
also still to be found in Missoula County, bu 
their haunts are among the highest peaks of th: 
Bitter Root Range. They seldom come downo 
the lower hills. The hunter who desires to ge: 
one must be willing to undergo much fatigue an: 
be prepared to sacrifice considerable persona 
comfort to secure the prize. Far up on the top: 
of the highest mountains these animals stay 
through the winter, feeding on the edges of hig! 
and inaccessible cliffs. Their pursuit is accom 
panied with considerable danger. Four year 
ago a hunter on the Bitter Root Mountains me 
with a fearful accident which nearly cost him hi 
life. He had killed two mountain goats and i: 
attempting to get on top of the high cliff wher 
the dead animals lay he lost his footing and fel! 
His leg was broken by the fall. When found b; 
a searching party twenty-six hours afterward h« 
was slowly dragging himself toward the valley 
He was thoroughly exhausted and could hav 
lasted but a short time longer. 

The hunting of the mountain goat can be done 
with reasonable chances of success only by the 
experienced mountaineer. The flesh of the ani- 
mai is not regarded as much of a delicacy. The 
pelt, especially of one killed in the winter when 
the hair is snow-white, is highly prized, and if 
properly taken off with the head and horns intact, 
makes a magnificent ornament when mounted. 
The mountain sheep or big-horn is almost as 
difficult to get as the goat, and is very seldom 
seen. The highest and most inaccessible moun- 
tains are his home. His flesh is more palatable 
than that of the goat and resembles venison to 
some extent. 

Mountain lions are quite frequently killed 
around Missoula and are sometimes caught in 
traps set for bear and wolves. He is sometimes 
rather an ugly customer when wounded, but when 
unhurt is generally anxious to keep out of the 
way of any human being who may happen to run 
across him in the woods. Each season several of 
them are killed in this vicinity.— Missoulian. 


Minnesota Pipestone, 


The deposit of the stone is about fourteen 
inches thick and lies in a strip 100 feet wide and 
one-quarter of a mile long beneath the soil of the 
reservation, says Editor Hart of the Pipestone 
Star. The layer of stone is covered by the soil 
and by from four to seven feet of solid granite. 
The Indians only are allowed to mine for the 
stone, for the Government out of respect for their 
superstition will allow no white man to do so. 
The former take an old pick-axe and laboriously 
dig down through the hard granite, taking often 
many days for the task, and steadily refusing to 
expedite matters by dynamite, which the irrev- 
erent white man does not scruple to offer. The 
stone when reached is a soft one somewhat re- 
sembling soapstone and varying in color from 
deep red to a very light pink. It is susceptible 
to a high polish and is easily carved by the In- 
dians into all sorts of trinkets, such as sleeve 
buttons, seals, etc., for sale to tourists, and by 
white men who buy it, into table tops, mantel 
shelves, and the like. Though the days of war 
are over the Indians still make peace pipes, but 
for sale or smoking. The scarcity of the stone 
and the small scale upon which the quarry is 
worked makes the material rather expen- 
sive. 

The dark-red variety is valued the most highly 
by the Indians, who regard it as more than a 
mere stone and have a legend that many years 
ago the Indians from all over the world met on 
the plains where the deposit is found and engaged 
in a general settlement of grudges in a free fight, 
which lasted many days. The blood of the dead, 
they say, seeped into the ground and in course of 
time solidified into the pipestone. Three maid- 
ens whose children were the forefathers of the 
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original in its style is put forth by an establish- 
ment not far fromthe river. The poster is headed: 


reader, seeing the poetry underneath, is totally 
unsuspecting that he is reading an advertisement 
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present Indians, the latter say, were the only 
survivors of the battle and saved the race from 
unnihilation. Three large blocks of ‘pudding 
tone” or conglomerate, which stand near the 
leged scene of the highly mythical Waterloo of 
he red men, are yet known as ‘“‘the maidens” 
nd under them the three girls are related to 
ave hidden and escaped slaughter. 


Cheap Eating Houses in Portland. 


The large number of cheap eating houses that 
ave sprung into existence in every part of the 
ity within a recent period are certainly a boon 
o that unfortunate portion of drifting humanity 
vhich does not know where the next day’s meals 
sre to come from. Places that now make a spe- 
ialty of square meals for from five to fifteen 
ents are doing a land-office business. If certain 
ndications count for anything, sharp competi- 

tion is running rife between the rivals for this 
peculiar line ofcustom. Indications of hot rivalry 
are shown in fresh and gaudy signs that are put 


until he reaches the end of the poster, where he 
finds an invitation to eat, and then he just gets 
“that tired feeling.” 
The philosophical bit of poetry dished up by 
this enterprising lunching-place man runs thus: 
Our trouble comes like flies in a cake, 
But there’s lots more cake than fly; 
And there's ten square deals to every fake, 
Ten smiles to every sigh; 
There’s sneaks, but lots of good men, too; 
There's hoardin’, but there’s givin’; 
And that is why I take this view— 
I’m glad I am a livin’. 

An elaborate sentence follows to the effect that 
the true joys of life are not realized until you 
have enjoyed the best ten-cent meal on earth. 
It is expected Shakesperian quotations and 
poems may be distributed in this way if compe- 
tition holds out.— Portland Telegram. 


A Vision of the Celestial City. 
The aspect of our mountain peaks on some 





resurrection morn after a brief season of gloom 








older country and a less utilitarian age. Take a 
path that leads through the woodlands across to 
Lake Washington, and your sense of beauty is 
quickly stirred. Your way is lined with spring 
wild flowers, whose life in this bland air is 
strangely prolonged beyond the duration of the 
same flowers in climes where the heats of summer 
are more scorching and the frosts of winter bite 
more sharply and have a more tenacious grasp 
upon the face of nature. Even today in your 
woodland march the bright scarlet and yellow 
bells of the belated columbine wave at your feet 
responsive to the delicate breath of the breeze. 
The orange umbels of the wild lilies, glowing 
with a brightness which was theirs before rude 
hands have touched them, make a fine contrast 
of color with the white, feathery masses of fra- 
grant spirxa blossoms that fill the thickets with 
their sweetness. Through this march of green 
and gold and white you move until your spirit, 





already softened and gladdened by the lovely 
sights and sounds of your sylvan stroll, rises toa 








A DULUTH HILL-TOP RESORT. 


On the crest of the hill that slopes abruptly down to the principal business street of Duluth isa large 
refreshments are served and from which there is a magnificent view over the cities of Duluth and Superior, the bays of Superior and St. Louis and the blue waters 


of Lake Superior. 


out every few days. Within the week a flaming 
sign on a Burnside-street joint, that now has all 
the trade it can accommodate, has been changed 
three times. Whenever a keeper of one of the 
lunch counters sees a hated rival getting up an 
artistic sign to catch trade, he likewise sets about 
preparing a still more elaborate one. Some of 
these signs on First, Front, Madison, Salmon, 
Burnside and Third streets read, ‘‘The only 
place on earth toeat;” ‘“The best meal on earth.” 

That there are houses engaged in competing 
for trade is shown by some of thealluring posters 
and “‘gutter-snipes” which are scattered broad- 
cast with a persistency that suggests a new patent 
medicine. One that is amusing and somewhat 
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This appears in black type, and the unwary 


ably fine. 


mountains, the outlying hills at their feet pre- 





sent a picture that makes a poetic people in an 


when they have been lost to our sight seems like 
the distant vision of the Celestial City that Bun- 
yan so eloquently describes as slowly rising be- 
fore the eyes of the Christian pilgrim marching 
with painful progress out of shadows and pitfalls 
and deep darkness to eternal light. Tosee this 
mountain beauty drop its black robes one by one 
until it stands forth clad in nothing but the fas- 
cinating nudity of its noble frame is an experi- 
ence that, however old and oft-repeated, is ever 
new to the spectator of ordinary sensibility. The 
remarkable beauty of the summer outlook about 
Seattle, joined to the salubrity and mildness 
of its winter weather, probably explains the 
strong local attachment of its people to their 
city; an attachment that even a new-comer soon 
feels. 

The water scenery of the Sound, whether you 
take steamer down or up to Victoria, is remark- 
The bold headlands crowned with 
firs, the distant blue and silver peaks of the 








pavilion much frequented by pleasure parties, where 


The pavilion is reached by an inclined plane railroad, a car of which is shown in the picture. 


mood of admiration so reverent that you feel the 
same sense of devotion that comes home to the 
sinner in grand church music, even when he has 
missed it in the prayer and in the sermon. The 
near glory of the woods, the balm of the air, the 
fairness of the more distant farms beyond the 
lake or harbor, the gleaming beauty of its ample 
bosom, while far off 


“On sky and mountain wall 
Are God's great pictures hung”— 


all make up a scene to a sympathetic observer 
that stimulates those silent thoughts of grateful 
reverence that are not seldom the only prayers 
put up in sincerity by intelligent worshipers, 
who, under the influence of silent communion 
with natural beauty, gradually come to under- 
stand the fine mood of the great Greek poets of 
whom Emerson wrote: 
“The gods talk in the breath of the woods, 
They talk in the shaken pine, 


And fill the long reach of the old seashore 
With dialogue divine.” 


—Seatile Post-Intelligencer. 
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By E. V. 


“*If you want to see how we pack halibut for ship- 
ment to the East,” said a Tacoma fish merchant, 
E. A. Chase, of the North Pacific Fish Company, 
one day last March, ‘‘come down to the steam- 
boat wharf tomorrow morning. There will bea 
‘trip’ in on the City of Kingston from Victoria, 
and we will be hard at work all the forenoon re- 
icing the fish and loading them on refrigerator 
cars for Boston.” 

“Tomorrow is Sunday,” I replied. 
work on Sunday?” 

‘*There’s no Sabbath in the fish business,” said 
the merchant. ‘Fish must be taken care of just 
as soon as they arrive. This lot is the cargo of 
a fishing steamer that got into Victoria yesterday 
from the banks near the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
We have to pay Uncle Sam’s customs duty on 
them.” 

‘*Do you mean to say that you can buy halibut 
caught near Alaska, pay the tariff duty on them, 
ship them across the continent to Boston and 
sell them there in competition with the halibut 
caught on the Newfoundland banks?” 

“*That’s just what we aredoing. How do we 
manage it? Well, in the first place there’s no 
end of fish on this coast and a crew can fill upa 
vessel in about one-fourth the time it takes on 
the Atlantic Coast. Then the fish are harder 
and better flavored. I think thatis because they 
live in cold water. The dealers in Eastern cities 
have found out that our fish are better than the 
same varieties caught in the Atlantic, and they 
bring a better price.” 

Next morning I walked down the long grade 
of Pacific Avenue to the wharf. I found my 
friend Mr. Chase, with his partner, Mr. Bigelow, 
their foreman and a gang of about twenty long- 
shoremen at work. The fish had arrived in big 
spruce boxes about six feet long by three wide, 
loosely packed in it. The men were at work 
cutting up large blocks of artificial ice (the win- 
ters are not cold enough to make the natural 
article in this region. Up on the fishing banks 
ice from the Alaska glaciers is used) and re-pack- 
ing the huge fish. The heads had been cut off 
by the fishermen and the viscera extracted. 
Chopped ice was put into the abdomenal cavity 
of each fish and packed carefully between the 
layers of fish and around the sides of the box. 
Then the box was nailed up and put into the 
refrigerator car. This particular ‘‘trip’’ would 
fill three cars. 

AsI watched the lively scene on the wharf, 
Mr. Chase talked entertainingly of their busi- 
ness and I made a few mental notes. The winter 
halibut fishing, he said, is mainly in Queen Char- 
lotte Sound. In the early summer halibut are 
caught on the Cape Flattery banks, off the en- 
trance to the Strait of De Fuca, and also on the 
banks off Gray’s Harbor. In the fall the fish go 
into deep water to return in February and March. 
Last year 600,000 pounds of halibut were shipped 
to Boston. In the summer when the Atlantic 
fish are plentiful and cheap, Chicago is the far- 
thest Eastern market for the Pacific Coast catch. 
The Queen Charlotte halibut range, as a rule, 
from twenty to fifty pounds in weight. Smaller 
ones are called chicken halibut. Fishing is done 
from dories, with trawl lines. A trawl isa long, 
stout cord from which hang a multitude of short 
lines, each armed with a stout hook baited with 
a herring. The fishermen mostly live in old 
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condemned hulks that have been towed up from 
Puget Sound and anchored in snug caves near 
the fishing grounds. Three steamers are regu- 
larly engaged during the season in bringing 
down halibut from the banks to Victoria. A full 
cargo is 75,000 pounds and one of these vessels 
arrives every tendays. The cargo is immediately 
transferred to the mail steamer that runs daily 
between Victoria and Tacoma. Arriving in Ta- 
coma in the morning the fish are all iced and 
packed in refrigerator cars by afternoon of the 
same day, and before evening are on their long 
journey of over 3,000 miles to New York or 
Boston. 

This much about halibut, the big, flat, white- 
bellied and gray-backed fish that furnishes more 








solid, good, eatable flesh than any other species 


A 200-POUND HALIBUT. 


of the food fishes except the sturgeon. The 
salmon, as every one knows, is the king of the 
finny tribe on the Pacific Coast so far as the 
total amount of food yielded is concerned. The 
canned salmon of the Columbia River, the Fraser 
River, the Sacramento River and of many bays 
and inlets all the way up to Alaskagoes to all the 
markets of the civilized world in enormous quan- 
tities. The fishing season for the canneries lasts 
only while the immense schools are running into 
the rivers and bays, but good salmon are caught 
in Puget Sound, in Gray’s Harbor and in Willapa 
Harbor for local markets almost every month of 
the year. By law there are only two months of 
the closed season when salmon fishing is illegal. 
The great catch is made in nets at the mouth of 








the Columbia and the Fraser, buta large numb. 
of fish are taken along the banks of the form 
river as far upas The Dalles, by boats anchor 
to the shore with big wheels at the stern turne( 
lazily by the current. The fish, ascending t 
stream and seeking an easy route near the sho: » 
where the water does not run strongly, 2 
caught in netting fastened to the wheels ani 
thrown into the boats. To fully enjoy this roya! 
fish you must eat a nicely-broiled steak from 
medium-sized Chinook salmon that has ney«r 
been on ice, for icing deadens the fine flavor 
all fishes a little and the nearer to the fishin; 
ground you eat your fish the better it will be. 

There are eight or nine varieties of cod in t} 
North Pacific waters, some good and some poo 
The best varieties are hardly known becaus 
they are caught only in deep waters. The Italia: 
fishermen, who live along the shores of Pug: 
Sound, bring only the poorer varieties to th: 
markets of Seattle and Tacoma, because the dis 
tance to the open sea is too far for them to go 
and their little boats are not built to go out of 
sheltered waters. Nevertheless the ordinary 
tom-cod of the Sound markets is a fish not to b 
despised. There is only one concern on the 
Sound engaged in drying cod. This establish 
ment isat Anacortes. The fish are caught onthe 
Albatross banks in Alaska and are brought in 
dry-salted. They are washed and put into pickle 
at the factory and then dried and made into 
strips, bricks and fancy rolls. At San Francisco 
there is a concern tnat has been in this business 
for many years and sends to Chicago about 
seventy car-loads a year of dried codfish. There 
are no haddock or hake among the Pacific Coast 
cod and the fish are first-class in every respect. 
This branch of the fishing industry is destined 
to great expansion in the future. 

An excellent fish called black cod by the fish- 
ermen is beginning to be known in the local mar- 
kets but has not yet been shipped to the East. 
It is not a cod at all but resembles more a mack- 
erel. It cannot be dried but can be pickled and 
packed like mackerel. There is, however, no 
fish just like it in Atlantic waters and it deserves 
to have a name of its own by which it can become 
known to the trade. 

Sturgeon, has been scarce of late. A few years 
ago this fish was worth only one and one-half 
cents a pound and now it sells at from five to 
seven. Fishermen think that the sturgeon will 
come back again in as large numbers as ever. 
Their theory is that all the efforts of man pro- 
duce not the slightest effect in the way of dimin- 
ishing the number of any variety of fish in the 
ocean. Sturgeon are caught on the Columbia, at 
the entrance to Gray’s Harbor, at Point Roberts 
near the boundary town of Blaine, and also at 
Utaalady, on the Skagit, a big river that puts 
into the lower Sound. The flesh is smoked and 
the eggs are pickled and sent to New York to be 
made into caviar. 

Herring of all varieties and sizes abound on 
the North Pacific Coast and are of better flavor 
than those of the Atlantic Coast. In Alaska 
there is a firm engaged in making guano from 
this fish and in Victoria and Seattle are estab- 
lishments that put up smoked herring in excel- 
lent shape. The herring fishery of this region 
is still in an infantile state, however, and has not 
yet reached out for Eastern markets. I never 
tasted as fine smoked herring as those my friend, 
the Tacoma fish merchant, took out of a box that 
he pried open with his jack-knife and gave me to 
sample. They came from the Seattle establish- 
ment. 

There were formerly no shad in the Pacific 
waters, but several years ago the Government 
planted the eggs of this delicious fish in the 
Sacramento and Willamette rivers and now shad 
are caught in such quantities in the Columbia 
that they sometimes sell as low as a centa pound. 
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hey come into Puget Sound in considerable 
imbers and are found as far north as Sitka. A 
bh that makes an excellent sardine is caught in 

Sound and in the bays along the coast but has 
| yet been made the basis of an industry. An 
terprising firm would find a good business 

sning in this line. Lobsters have been planted 
ar San Francisco and at Port Townsend but 
not a single one has ever been caught. Crabs 
sound, however, and some weigh as much as 
< pounds. The ordinary weight is two pounds. 
here are eight varieties of edible clams and on 
ery tide flat a harvest can be gathered. The 
ttle necks usually served at hotels and restau- 
nts are tender and of fine flavor. Oysters are 
yundant. These Pacific Coast oysters are only 
out a fourth as large as our ordinary Eastern 
yster and have a unique flavor that most peo- 

e from beyond the Rockies must get accus- 

ymed to before they can honestly say that they 

ke them. The principal oyster grounds are 
near Olympia and on Shoalwater Bay, near the 
town of South Bend. A stranger to the flavor of 
the Pacific oyster would do well to sample them 

rst in a pattie and then advance gradually toa 
plate of raws liberally treated to lemon juice. 

You don’t order them by count, for it takes forty 

or fifty to make much of a show upon a plate. 

On Puget Sound alone there are nearly three 
thousand men employed in the fishing industries. 
They are mainly Scandinavians and Italians, but 
here and there you meet a man from Marblehead 
or Gloucester or one from the main coast or from 
the maritime Provinces of Canada. As population 
increases on the Pacific Slope and as the merits 
of the fish from these waters become better known 
east of the Rockies, the harvest of this abundant 











food crop that is reaped without sowing will 
steadily increase in magnitude. Most people 
would be healthier if they ate less meat and more 
fish. With cheap railway freights and with the 
refrigerator-car service now operating on all im- 
portant railroads, the delicious food fishes of the 
Pacific Ocean can be delivered at low prices to 
all our interior towns in Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, the Dakotas, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
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HEAD OF A ROYAL CHINOOK SALMON, 


and the demand for them is sure to grow as their 
merits become better known. 


A QUEER FIND. 


The mountains of iron in Missouri, the mines 
of epsom salts in Illinois, the mines of chloride 
of sodium in Kansas, the mines of shoe polish in 
California, the mines of saltpetre in Africa, the 
mines of mummified cats in Egypt, the mines of 




















beeswax at Clatsop Beach, Or., and the mines of 
ambergris on Chinook Beach in the Columbia, 
are of value beyond computation, but far ahead of 
all these in wealth, wonder, splendor and effer- 
vescence is the vast deposit of royal salmon just 
unearthed in this city by Capt. D. R. French 
while excavating a site for a building on Water 
Street. A half-dozen teams and men have been 
at work during the entire week and have pene- 
trated the stratum over three feet, extending 
each way to the limit of excavation, and no man 
can tell how much further this deposit may 
reach. The fish are innumerable and in a state 
of preservation truly remarkable. The marks 
where the hooks of the fishermen of old pen- 
etrated them were plainly discernible when first 
unearthed; fins, gills, scales and even color were 
distinct enough to clearly define them as belong- 
ing to the family of royal chinook salmon, such 
as now swarm these waters at certain seasons of 
the year. Speculation as to how the deposit 
came here, and when, are rife but uncertain. 
Some think they were buried by a prehistoric 
race when Mt. Tacoma was but an infant, and 
this theory is sustained ina measure by tempered 
copper boat and fish hooks, and part of an old 
machine, resembling a modern washing machine, 
also of tempered copper, which were found buried 
with the fish. Decomposition, which had been 
arrested for untold ages, proceeded with an alac- 
rity most amazing, and asthestratum was opened 
up fumes arose like a winter fog until those at 
work were almost asphyxiated, and travelon the 
street was almost suspended for the week, while 
the earth, so intermixed, clinging to the feet of 
pedestrians, was a lasting reminder of their visit. 
—South Bend ( Wash.) Journal. 








DIGGING CLAMS ON THE BEACH AT POINT DEFIANCE PARK, TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
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The Teutonic Version. 


Shmile und dher vorldt shmiles mit you. 
Laugh und dher vorldt vhill roar; 
Howl und the vorldt will leafe you, 
Und nefer come pack any more. 
For all of us couldn't peen handsome, 
Nor all of us hafe goot clothes 
But a shmile vhas not oxpensive, 
Und covers a vorldt of woes 
Prison Mirror. 
Why Not? 


If by tapping an old horse that has been filled 
with diptheria bacilli doctors can get a cure for 
the disease, why couldn’t the doctors tap an old 
Kentucky colonel and get a toxin that would 
knock the gold cure out of sight? The matter 
is respectfully referred to the North Dakota 
legislature.— Minneapolis Journal. 


A Short Man From Washington, 


Pat Kine, himself not a Goliath in stature, al- 
leges that there is another gentleman in town 
who recently came from the State of Washing- 
ton, and who is so short that the nails in Pendle- 
ton’s sidewalks tear his trowsers where the cross 
dogs do at night when they go into the trowser- 
tearing business.— Kast Oregonian. 


A Faithful Custodian. 


It is rumored that a certain young uptown 
brave, who was left to look after a couple of chil- 
dren during the absence of the parents, and who 
found a keg of brandy in the cellar, was found 
upon the return of the parents to be fast asleep 
with the keg carefully tucked in the trundle bed, 
and the children stowed away on the cellar shelf. 
— Townsend ( Mont.) Messenger. 





No Lack of Piety. 


Some statistical wretch has discovered that 
only two towns in Washington prefix “St.” to 
their names, while old Missouri claims forty- 
nine saints and Minnesota fifty-three. The in- 
sinuation is that this State lacks piety. In de- 
fense of the live and growing towns of Washing- 
ton the Chronicle would respectfully suggest that 
the title of saint is only properly conferred on 
the dead.—Spokane Chronicle. 





A Good Man Gone. 


He was about to die; a friend held his hand 
and to him the dying man said: ‘“‘I’ve led a 
pretty tough life out here in the West, and done 
some pretty mean things, but there is one thing 
I have not done and for that I expect to have all 
else forgiven.” 

**What’s that,” said the friend. 

“I’ve never written an account of the Custer 
massacre.’ And then he died.— Bozeman ( Mont.) 
Chronicle. 


Made Him Eat It. 


The boys are telling a rather good story ona 
Fargo citizen and police-officer, which runs some- 
thing in this wise: The citizen had purchased a 
candy revolver for his little boy, which closely 
resembled a genuine weapon. Last night he was 
in the ladies waiting room at the Northern Pa- 
cific awaiting the arrival of No. 2, smoking a 
cigarette. It’s against the rules to smoke in this 
room and when the officer stepped in he detected 
the smell of smoke, and after sizing up the crowd, 





finally located the citizen calmly smoking away. 

“Here,” said the officer, ‘‘if you want to smoke 
you will have to go outside.” 

“Don’t you talk to me that way,” replied the 
cigarette smoker, ‘‘or I’ll blow you full of holes.” 
As he said this he drew the candy wéapon from 
his pocket and leveled it at the officer. The 
candy was wrapped with tin foil and looked like 
a sure enough revolver. The crowd at least took 
no chances. Convinced there was going to bea 
shooting and that a ‘‘copper” or somebody was 
going to be killed, there was a unanimous desire 
among the bystanders not to witness the slaugh- 
ter of the devoted guardian of the peace. Every 
one made an attempt at the same time to reach 
the door. Several might have been injured if 
the prompt action of the police officer had not 
prevented the panic that seemed imminent. He 
seized the citizen’s right arm and pushed it up 
and back so that if the candy revolver was dis- 
charged it would be in theair. Then he shouted: 
‘*You are under arrest!” and led him out into the 
hallway, which was soon crowded. The citizen 
still held the candy revolver, which looked for- 
midable enough in the dim light. He seemed to 
have lost his bold front and was trembling with 
fear. In faltering tones he said: ‘*Don’t put me 
under arrest. I would rather eat this revolver 
than be locked up in a police cell.” 

‘*Well,” said the officer, half in jest, ‘‘you eat 
that revolver and I’ll let you go.” 

“All right,” he returned, and to the amaze- 
ment of every one, including the officer, he put 
the barrel into his mouth and bit off a large sec- 
tion. Before the crowd recovered from its sur- 
prise the trigger had disappeared from view and 
by the time the officer had discovered that he 
had been the victim of a joke the revolver had 
been eaten.— Fargo Forum. 





How Larry Held His Claim. 


*“T was in Huron, Dak.,’’ said a Butte visitor, 
‘“‘when Larry Daley pre-empted 160 acres of land. 
In order to hold the claim,” he said, ‘‘you are 


obliged to sleep on it a certain number of nights 


in a given time. Larry was 
way up in pre-emption law, 
and was overlooking no bets 
that might beat him out of his 
ranch. When the time came 
around to do the hayseed act, 
Larry would roll up his little 
bundle of blankets and make 
for the spot of bunch grass and 
badger holes that he one day 
hoped to call his own. On one 
of these trips he was obliged 
to use a strange horse, and, 
fearing to let him feed over 
the prairie at will as he was 
accustomed to do with his 
own well-trained cayuse, he 
looked around for some object 
to which he could attach the 
loose end of the picket rope. 
There being nothing more sub- 
stantial in sight than a tuft of 
bunch grass, he and his part- 
ner concluded to take turn 
about watching the animal. 
After supper and while it was 
Larry’s turn to hold the horse, 
he had occasion to use both 
his hands and attached the 
rope to his ankle. Forgetting 
that he had made a snubbing 
post of himself, he threw him- 
self on the ground, lit his pipe 
and under the soothing influ- 
ence of fragrant tobacco fell 
asleep. His partner was awak- 
ened later on by a yell that .jaor than that.” 
would have done credit to a 











Helena capital enthusiast. Looking up he saw 
Larry’s body shooting through the bunch gra: 
feet first, like a prematurely discharged rock. 
When the horse reached his objective point 
stopped. Larry was unyoked and helped to h/; 
feet, and when he had satisfied himself that 
had obtained no injury beyond a well sar 
papered back, he said: ‘Well, I’m a liar if t) 
isn’t the last time I’ll ever act as a hitching 
post.’ He admitted afterward that he had neve; 
had his leg pulled so hard before.” — Butte Int. - 
Mountain 





Ed Pierce and the Elks of Grand Forks, 


The society of Elks is swift, like its name; 
aleo has horns on it. I never was near one b 
once; that’s the time I found out. I have not 
been away from home any too much, and when « 
friend said to me, come, let us go up to the E ks 
hall and get a lunch and a smoke, I paced along 
by his side like a man who was going to get ma: 
ried. Nothing is too high for the Elks, and th: 
have the first flat from the sky in the tall S 
curity block, and you go up in an elevator 
walk. It was nice up there; piano, harp, wind 
instruments, and strings, made music two feet 
thick, and then came a big lunch and after that 
a man pounded on the piano with an axe and th: 
noise went home and I noticed several who had 
attended these social sessions before, shivering 
and hiding their money and swallowing rapid|; 
to get the hilarity out of sight. A master of 
ceremonies was then appointed and when he 
picked up a baseball bat and threw his eagle eye 
around I made up my mind that something was 
going to strike the earth hard and was glad that 
I was only a visitor. 

Two of the biggest men in the room were ap- 
pointed policemen and they gave an exhibition 
of their strength by carrying the piano around 
the room twice and the chairman said they had 
often carried heavier loads; and he gave the sign 
of the empty beer glass. Other people received 
appointments—treasurer, secretary, game war- 
dens, passing committees, a coroner and an un 
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CURIOUS INSTANCE OF RETARDED DEVELOPMENT. 


Conductor—*How old is your boy, madam?” 
Mrs. Cohnstein—He vas six lasd Chune.” 
Conductor (suspicious about the half-fare.)\—‘He looks a great deal 


Mrs. Cohnstein—‘‘Ach, der poor liddle feller has het lots ohf drouble.” 
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etaker. After the treasurer had been advised 
put something in the treasury, the work of the 
ening began. A man from Neche snickered 
en the president of the baseball bat was talk- 
> and he was called to the front and advised to 
ind on his head and let his money out at in- 
rest. He hesitated, but the policeman warmed 
m up to his work; quite a bit fell out of him. 
n were made to dance, sing, tell stories, sign 
e pledge, and take the tobaccocure. I hada 
« time laughing and I was glad I came, until 
man told me that some of the people that were 
ing harnessed to trouble did not belong to the 
ige and then I thought I would go home, and 
t hurriedly, but the stairway and elevator 
sre both gone and it was when looking for a fire 
cape that two big policemen caught me, 
[t was then that I wished I had died when I 
is young. But I was told to get up and tell all 
knew; it didn’t take me long; the chairman 
ad told me when I gave him $5 he wouldn’t ask 
ne tosay much. I was not theonly exclamation- 
int there from here. One man told about girls 
he knew in Costa Rica and during part of his 
story the lights were turned down, as he hasa 
set of views that go with his experiences—the 
same ones that his bed room is enameled with. 
[hen a conductor from Cavalier was advised to 
sing a song—he did so—he sang it so well that 
the court asked him to proceed with the skirt 
dance. As the same movements of the legs are 
used for the skirt dance as are required by the 
arms in collecting cash fares he earned the ap- 
proval of those present, and some friend shouted 
“low bridge”’ just in time for him to dodge a can 
of tomatoes. And at 3 o’clock in thea. m. the 
stairs were brought back, and the horns were 
pulled in.—Grafton (N. D.) Record. 


Broke the Record, 


The Railroad Club met Tuesday evening in the 
usual place, and after a short business session 
the boys drifted into ‘*‘shop” conversation. The 
recent fast run of the general manager’s special 
from Hope to Missoula was commented on, and 
the talk on fast runs became general. Several 
stories of remarkable time made on different oc- 
casions were related, and when the blonde brake- 
man got the floor he saw he was expected to break 
the record. And he did. 

‘Speaking of fast runs,” said he, ‘‘why, that 
little Montana Union line lays over anything I 
ever saw. No Dutch clocks or anything else to 
hold a man down there. I worked for that road 
when Bob Smith was dispatcher, and when he 
told the boys to ‘wheel ’em’ we all knew what it 
meant. One day we were going north and were 
delayed in various ways until we reached Stewart, 
Bob wired the con. at that point that he wanted 
our train to get over to Garrison just as quick as 
God would let us. We hada clear track when 
we started, and it wasn’t long before the tele- 
graph poles looked like a picket fence. The big- 
gest burst of speed was reserved for the home 
stretch—from Deer Lodge to Garrison, 11 miles. 
We didn’t stop at Deer Lodge, but as we ap- 
proached that place the engineer sounded the 
whistle as usual—and you may take my head for 
a foot-ball if the ‘Slow’ sign in the Garrison 
yards wasn’t passed by our train before that 
whistle had ceased to sound!” 

This made the boys look weary, but the ‘‘braky”’ 
hadn’t finished yet. He continued: 

**Well, we put our train away and were resting 
ourselves, when we glanced up the track and saw 
adark streak approaching ata lightning gait. 
We were astounded for an instant, but as it 
slowed up we readily recognized it as the shadow 
of the train we had just brought in.” 

And the boys all rose up, and after presenting 
the relator with a regularly signed license the 
club adjourned.— Missoula Silverite. 





THE NEW LOCKS IN THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 

An examination of the canal and locks at the 
Cascades by a Portland Oregonian correspondent 
disclosed the fact that a stupendous engineer- 
ing achievement is approaching consummation. 
Roughly speaking, the canal and locks are an 
elaborate mechanical device, by which are over- 
come the immovable barriers nature has thrown 
into the Columbia River at the Cascades, effect- 
ually preventing continuous navigation. Powder- 
house Point shoves its nose into the river at this 
point, forming a peninsula, and it is across the 
base of this peninsula that the canal and locks 
are constructed, through a mighty mass of sand, 
gravel, rock and bedrock. The entire distance 
from the lower terminus to the upper is about 
seven-eighths of a mile. The work consists of a 
lower inlet or approach, two locks, acanal and an 
upper approach. There are three sets of gates, 
placed between walls of solid masonry, which, 
likewise, inclose the locks and canal. The co- 
lossal size of the work may perhaps be realized 
when it is stated that Messrs. T. G. and I. N. 
Day have contracted with the Government to 
furnish and construct 350,000 cubic feet of ma- 
sonry, of which about half is finished. This is in 
addition to the very considerable amount of con- 
struction work done by former contractors. The 
stone is placed in position with the utmost care 
and precision, and the entire work is done under 
the direct supervision of six Government in- 
spectors, who are constantly on hand. The ba- 
aaltic rock for the great walls of the locks is 
smooth-hewn, while rough-hewn is used for the 
canal and approaches, and rubble for the support- 
ing and restraining walls outside the locks and 
canal proper. There is on hand a complete 
equipment for supplying the necessary material, 
including a plant for the manufacture of cement, 
under the direction of F. Courtenay Lewis, well 
known in this city; a stone shed, machine shops, 
tracks, engines and great derricks, and other 
machinery for handling the stone. Over 600 men 
are now employed, and about $80,000 per month 
is expended. The completion: of the locks is 
called for by next spring. But the last spring 
flood was a heavy set-back, and no doubt an ex- 
tension of time will be asked and granted on that 
account. It is not possible, within the limits of 
this article, to furnish an adequate idea of size 
and dimensions of the project and character of 
its equipments. It is simply colossal. 


* 
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LIGNITE GAS FOR LIGHTING. 





Mandan has a scientific genius who is no mean 
rival of Edison, says the Zimes. He has con- 
structed a number of ingenious machines, but he 
is now at work on a machine, that if successful 
will make his name famous. It isa device for 
utilizing the gas from a lignite-coal stove for 
illuminating purposes. Those who have exam- 
ined his idea say that it is entirely practicable to 
light a house or store from a lignite heater, the 
illumination being equal to that from the best 
gas. It requires no argument to show the im- 
portance of this invention. Of course it is yet in 
a crude state, but he has the right idea and dur- 
ing the summer will perfect the apparatus and 
protect it by patents and will then be ready to 
publish the details of his invention to the world. 


* 





THE CALL OF DUTY. 


“Old Duke,” the veteran fire horse at No. 8 
engine house, took an hour off yesterday with- 
out leave, and, after worrying the fire laddies 
until he was tired, concluded he had had enough 
fun for one morning and went back to his stall. 
He had a good, conscientious reason for this, 
however. After his would-be captors had ex- 
hausted every wile to induce him to give up his 





frolic, one of the members thought he would see 
if Old Duke would heed the call of duty. Ac- 
cordingly the firemen left off racing upand down 
the streets after the big horse and returned to 
the engine house. There an alarm was sounded. 
The instant Old Duke heard it he gave a snort, 
as much as to say: ‘‘Enough of this foolishness,” 
and started on a thundering gallop for the engine 
house, three blocks away. He bounded into the 
engine house and took his place at the wagon 
with as much unconcern as if he had just left his 
stall. The firemen could not conceal their ad- 
miration of Old Duke’s wit, and their smiling 
faces caused his horseship, according to an eye 
witness, to wink his eye very significantly.— 
Minneapolis Times. 





WANTS TO COME WEST. 


Newton Hibbs writes to the Lewiston, Idaho, 
Teller: From inquiries received about the Nez 
Perce Reservation I learn some lessons of the 
ignorance of the people at large, and some les- 
sons of frauds attempted by real estate boomers 
in the half-deserted towns in the background. 
An old maid in Ohio asks meif I think she would 
be safe on the reservation if she decided to take 
a homestead when it is thrown open to settle- 
ment. After an explanation of the cause of her 
social (single) condition she asks whether or not 
Idaho Indians are civilized, are good-looking 
men and are Christians. I answer her that they 
are not all Christians, and what may be the most 
depressing fact to her, they are not all men. I 
gather from the context that the lady does not 
consider the question of her safety as an import- 
ant matter, in case the people with whom she sac- 
rifices herself are good-looking, Christian Indian 
men. I am not authority on old maids from the 
East and in the West we have none. J amalittle 
uncertain, however, if the reservation is to be 
colonized by that class of immigrants, whether 
the Indians or the old maids should be sounding 
the keynotes of alarm. 





ee 


EAST IN THE WEST. 


We are living ina big country. I was struck 
with the idea two years ago when traveling in 
Montana. I met on the train a young man from 
a Montana town, and in the conversation he 
asked: 

‘““What State are you from?” 

“*T am from the East.” 

“So am I,” he replied. 

Thinking our original localities might be the 
same, I said: 

“Is that so? What part are you from? My 
State is New York.” 

‘Tam from Minnesota.” 

‘*Although I had been living in the West sev- 
eral years, it had never occurred to me that 
Minnesota, which in the East is considered well 
out of the world, is ‘‘East’’ to the man living in 
Montana. I said, then, this is a big country.— 
Minneapolis Commercial Bulletin. 


NEW IDEA IN NAVIGATION. 





The LaMoure, N. D., Chronicle tells the best 
cactus story so far. It says: The small boys of 
LaMoure have a peculiar way of amusing them- 
selves on these windy days. Securing two or 
three good sized specimens of Russian cactus, 
they tie them firmly together with a strong rope 
to which is attached a child’s wagon; seating 
themselves in this vehicle, the cactuses are 
turned loose, and away they go over hill and 
dale, across moor and fen. By a system of tack- 
ing the boys are able to shape their course pretty 
much as they desire, and are often able to re- 
turn to the starting point without having once 
alighted. 
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Small Farms in Oregeun 


Where do the carloads of fresh Oregon eggs 
going East come from, think you? And where 
will the carloads of fruit and vegetables and pork 
and dairy products of the near and distant future 
going out of Oregun come from, for the most 
part? We will tell you. They are coming and 
will come from the five to twenty-five acre tracts 
that have been sold off to the thrifty Easterners. 
These people on the small farms, fruit and gar- 
den tracts are teaching our older Oregonians the 
secrets of thrift and prosperity. As we have so 
often said, this will be the most prosperous, pro- 
gressive and enlightened country on the round 
earth, when it has only five, ten and twenty-acre 
farms.— Eugene Journal. 


Progress at Prosser, Wash. 


A correspondent from Prosser, writing to the 
Tacoma Morning Union, savs: ‘It is indeed a 
gladdening sight to witness the vast acreage be- 
ing cleared of sagebrush this year, preparatory 
to spring planting. Last year’s efforts were pro- 
ductive of such good results that all available 
land is in demand, and many experimental crops 
will be planted. Sorghum cane, broom corn, 
castor beans, the essential oils and many other 
specialties, to which the rich volcanic ash soil of 
this valley is especially adapted, are destined to 
very much increase the number of Washington’s 
productions. Already one of the leading busi- 
ness men of the town has expressed a willingness 
to put in a mill atthis point to crush the sorghum 
cane, if sufficient acreage is guaranteed.” He 
adds: ‘‘Prosser boasts of a rod and gun club, 
baseball nine, horticultural society, literary club, 
besides church organizations; but as yet we have 
escaped anything in the shape of a Trilby ‘blow- 
out.’ ”’ 


A Wealth Producing Center. 


Missoula is indeed becoming every year better 
equipped as a wealth-producing center. Being 
surrounded by an extensive agricultural country 
our pushing business men have already prepared 
a partial market for the different crops that are 
annually produced. At Bonner, which is a sub- 
urb of Missoula, are the large flouring mills 
where cash is paid for all first-class wheat that 
can be raised here. In Missoula is the splendid 
oatmeal plant which is establishing a wonderful 
record for the quality of oatmeal manufactured 
from oats grown in the Missoula and Frenchtown 
valleys. Bustling Butte consumes every pound 
of vegetables and fruit that we send to her mar- 
kets. The copper prospect of “‘the greatest 
mining camp on earth”’ insures permanence and 
continued prosperity, so the market in that di- 
rection is in no danger of a collapse. Everything 
considered should lead us to the conclusion that 
our farming lands are better than gold bonds.— 
Missoulian. 


Sale of North Dakota Reservations. 


The military reservations in North Dakota 
which have been abandoned as such are soon to 
be put into shape for sale and settlement. The 
Bismarck land office has received notice from the 
General Land Office that the Fort Stevenson Res- 
ervation on the Missouri River, north of the city, 





has been turned over from the War Department 
to the Interior Department, and is to be thrown 
open for settlement in the near future. The res- 
ervation comprises about 48,600 acres of land; all 
of it a good average of farming land. It is also 
well timbered, although the most of the timber 
is light. It will be some time yet before the res- 
ervation is ready for settlement and the land will 
have to be surveyed first and plats of it filed with 
the land office. Another order which has not 
yet been issued from the Interior Department is 
that all abandoned military reservations and 
buildings be appraised and sold as soon as pos- 
sible. This will include the Fort Lincoln Res- 
ervation, and the appointment of appraisers will 
probably be made ere long. 


New Settlers in Washington. 


Times were hard last year, says the Spokane 
Chronicle. Money was scarce. Farm products 
were cheap. The Colville Reservation was not 
opened. There was no special feature to attract 
the attention of the world to Washington. Rail- 
road rates were high. Not one solitary home- 
seekers’ excursion extended farther West than 
Helena all through the year. No one was mak- 
ing any particular effort to secure immigration. 
The general opinion seemed to be that if a new 
State held what settlers it had in such times it 
was doing very well indeed. 

On top of all these sombre statements comes the 
report of the transactions of the Spokane Falls 
district land office for 1894. In spite of hard 
times 500 new claims for land, representing more 
than 110 square miles of the public domain, were 
filed by actual settlers at this one land office dur- 
ing the twelve months ending last Monday. More 
than 300 other settlers made final proof on lands 
aggregating more than seventy square miles in 
area during the same period. 

If a single land district can makesuch a record 
in a dull year, what can’t the whole State do in 
better times? In spite of the grumbling, last 
year’s record is even better than that of 1893. 


Vale Bonanza Farms. 


The dividing up of the bonanza farms in the 
Red River Valley, and the locating of a settler 
with his family upon each one of the quarter- 
sections which the farm contains, is a long step 
toward the solution of the hard-times question, 
and the most direct means of enhancing the 
value of farm lands. The bonanza farms have 
not paid as a rule, and they certainly have been 
of less value and profit to a town than would a 
number of small farms instead. For, while they 
may furnish employment to the same number of 
hands, they buy of wholesalers and there is no 
profit to the local dealer in theirtrade. A settler 
on each quarter-section with his family would 
have many more wants to be supplied, and make 
his small farm more valuable than the large 
farm, if he were reasonably successful as a farmer. 

The J. J. Hill farm near Donaldson is being 
divided up, as are one or two of the other very 
large ones north of us, and the Beidler-Robinson 
Lumber Co., of Fargo, are reported to have been 
recently awarded a contract by Grandin Bros. 
for the erection of forty houses and forty barns 
on forty quarter-sections of land in the vicinity 
of Grandin. The farms will be, it is said, occu- 
pied by a colony of Hungarians, brought from 
Indiana by the immigration agent of the Great 
Northern. The work is well started and if it be- 
comes general this country will gain much by it. 
—Crookston Times. 


North of Red Lake, Minnesota. 

A writer in the Duluth Times gives some infor- 
mation about the country north of the Red Lake 
which is new to most of our readers. He says: 

Jadis, Minn.,our postoffice address while north, 
is a little city situated just west of the reserva- 





tion, in the heart of a fine rolling brush-prai -je 
country, has 400 inhabitants, and no doubt he. a 
future. From there we traveled northeast, eni.r- 
ing the timber to the Lake of the Woods, alar.e 
and beautiful lake, and along the south ba.k 
shows the only signs of civilization in the norih- 
ern portion of the reservation. Here are seve: .| 
large fisheries, and as giving an idea of the bu-'- 
ness in that line, the writer was informed thai at 
one fishery, Long Point, near the mouth of tiie 
Rainy Lake River, the catch last season amouni..d 
to and averaged 200 tons of fish per day. A lary: 
portion of these fish are sturgeon from the ey .s 
of which hundreds of barrels of caviar are m: 
every year. Leaving the lake shore and go 
south you enter a vast tamarac swamp, with a 
few islands of aspen and mixed timber. One w'|| 
surely think after a trip over the same, what js 
this country good for, and for what will it ever 
be used? 

Game is plenty, and the country would make 
a paradise for hunters. Moose, deer, caribout 
pheasants, grouse, etc., abound, but the larger 
game is being killed off ata very rapid rate by 
the Canadian Indians, who cross the line and 
slaughter the moose, and seem to feel that they 
are very bright chaps when reminded of the fact 
that it is against the law, and also that they have 
fully as good hunting on their own side. 


Biggest Ranch in Oregon. 


Those who have never visited a big sheep 
ranch and seen the heavy operations of one of 
the wool kings, would enjoy a day on the Cun 
ningham ranch, eighteen miles from Pendleton 
on the upper McKay. A couple of Pendleton 
bicyclists recently accepted an invitation from 
Mr. Cunningham and rode out on wheels. Upon 
arrival, Mr. Cunningham gave orders to his 
force of three male cooks to get up aroyal dinner 
and a royal dinner was soon smoking on the 
table. After this had been disposed of, Mr. 
Cunningham took his guests out to see his eighty 
men at work lambing and shearing and driving 
the sheep here and there. Figures used in tell- 
ing the truth about what was seen will seem to 
the uninitiated like an exaggeration. But the 
well-kept accoints in Mr. Cunningham’s office 
show them to be correct. 

There are 14,000 acres of deeded land owned by 
Charles Cunningham. In addition he has under 
lease enough more to make three acres to the 
sheep. There are 20,000 sheep, so that the Cun- 
ningham ranch, or empire, it might properly be 
called, comprises nearly 60,000 acres, and most of 
it is under fence. One pasture well fenced con- 
tains thirty sections, or 19,200 acres. In this 
during the winter 10,000 sheep were wintered, 
and fed not a pound of hay or grain. These 
sheep are fat and by being put on fresh grass for 
four weeks will be in condition tomarket. Three 
thousand and three hundred will be shipped to 
Chicago and sold about May 1. 

Seven thousand lambs represent the increase 
this year, about that many ewes being bred, and 
the percentage of loss being scarcely one ina 
hundred, for the lambing bands are driven to the 
protection of warmer sheds and the young lambs 
are not killed by inclement weather.— Pendleton 
East Oregonian. 


Home Industry in Washington. 


A few years ago Spokane and the surrounding 
country sent away annually hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in payment for Eastern butter, 
pork products, eggs, beer, breakfast foods, etc. 
Obviously this was a drain upon the country’s 
resources that could only lead to impoverish- 
ment or bankruptcy iflong continued. Impressed 
with this conviction, the Spokesman-Review en- 
tered upon an aggressive, persistent crusade for 
home industry, urging upon the people day after 
day the importance of their patronizing local in- 
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tutions in preference to the Eastern, and pre- 
nting facts and statistics calculated to arouse 
public to the need of a radical change of con- 
ons. 
‘his seed was sown upon fallow ground and 
s borne quick fruition. Home creameries and 
ries supply the entire local consumption of 
iter and most of the home demand for cheese; 
astern eggs are sold in this market; home- 
‘ked bacon and hams are driving out the East- 
1 product, and the home breweries supply the 
nand for beer. 
The trade in breakfast foods was last to re- 
ynd to these changing conditions, for the 
son that expensive and special machinery is 
uired in their manufacture. But now a Spo- 
ne institution has put in a large plant for mak- 

g cereal foods, and there is no longer reason 

- sending a dollar out of the country in ex- 

ange for these products. The same loyal 

rit that influenced the people of Spokane and 

rrounding country to demand other home pro- 

icts can be relied upon tocause them to demand 

enceforth home breakfast foods; and even if 

is spirit were lacking, the superior freshness 

{ the home products would carry them into the 
homes in exclusion of the Eastern goods. 

Home industry will bring prosperity and wealth 
to this section. It provides a ready market for 

he raw products, and employment for the un- 
employed, keeps money at home, and makes the 
people self-reliant. And the prosperity built 
thereon is founded upon a rock —Spokane Review. 
* 
A Quiet Chap. 

I have always regarded Harry Barber as a 
rather quiet chap, and one who was quite averse 
to female blandishments; however, as the old 
saying goes, ‘One cannot tell how far a frog will 

imp by looking at him;’’ just so it appears in 
Harry’s case. One night this week, while stroll- 
ing in the gloomy shadows of a back street, my 
attention was attracted by the exclamations of 
an excited parent, who claimed that some mis- 
creant had thrown a brick through the window 
of his residence, and that the brick had struck 
his daughter in the side with sufficient force to 
break three of her corsetsprings. Uponfurther 
enquiry as to whether the daughter had sustained 
serious injury from the blow, he answered, ‘‘No, 
the brick didn’t hurt her much, but it came very 
near breaking Harry Barber’s wrist.”— Townsend 

Mont ) Messenger. 








* 
Curfew did not Ring. 

‘Curfew shall not ring tonight’ was the unani- 
mous decision of the Milton urchins after they 
had thoroughly discussed the ordinance com- 
pelling them to retire with the chickens, which 
passed the council last week. Monday night was 
the time set for the new order of things to begin, 
and just as the hour hand of the marshal’s Water- 
bury pointed to figure seven that worthy indi- 
vidual seized the bell rope and gave it a vigorous 
pull. But no silvery chimes rang out on the 
balmy evening air to mingle with the mellow 
sound of the soft sighings of lordly cottonwoods 
or the gentle murmur of the rippling Walla 
Walla, and warn the ubiquitous youngsters that 
it was time to go to roost. Investigation solved 
the seeming mystery. The boys had climbed to 
the belfry and made away with the bell’s big 
iron clapper, and curfew was not rung that night 
— Milton (Oregon) Eagle. 

* 

Bia LEAVES.—Leaves of the talipot palm in 
Ceylon sometimes attain the length of twenty 
feet, with a width of eighteen feet. They are 
used by the natives in making tents. The leaves 
of the double cocoanut palm are often thirty feet 
long, while those of the Inaja palm on the banks 
of the rivers of Brazil are sometimes fifty feet 
long, and ten to twelve feet wide. 











FIR IS STRONGER THAN OAK.—It would be 
difficult to convince some people that fir is a 
stronger wood than oak, but that this is true is 
proved by a test made by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. The timbers used were each 
2x4 inches and four feet long, both ends braced 
and the weight applied in the middle. Yellow 
fir stood a strain of 3,062 pounds, Oregon oak 
2,922 pounds, and Michigan oak snapped with a 
strain of only 2,428 pounds. 





A SMALL LOCOMOTIVE.—Frank Jaskozki yes- 
terday received from his friend, Steve Motta, 
who formerly lived here but is now employed in 
the Northern Pacific shops at Fargo, a photo of 
a working model of a locomotive which Mr. 
Motta has just completed. It is thirty inches 
long, weighs twenty-five pounds and its cylinders 
three-fourths of an inch by one and one-halfinch. 
The drive wheels are three inches in diameter. 
The model is perfect and a very fine piece of 
mechanism.—Grand Forks Herald. 





WuatT HAIR IS MADE OF.—The influence of 
diet on the growth of hair has often been dis- 
cussed. It has been shown that starchy mixtures, 
milk and many other foods recognized as highly 
nutritious, are, in fact, sure death to hair growth. 
Chemical analysis proves that the hair is com- 
posed of five per cent of sulphur and its ash; of 
twenty per cent of silicon and ten per cent of 
iron and manganese. The foods which contain 
the larger per cent of the above named elements 
are meat, oatmeal and graham. Henry point- 
edly says: ‘‘Nations which eat most meat have 
the most hair.” 





THE DRAFT HORSE AGAIN.—The dull mar- 
kets stopped the importing and breeding of the 
draft horse in large numbers some three or four 
years ago, and now people are beginning to wake 
up to the fact that the”country is getting very 
short of the supply of such horses. They are 
commanding good prices, and are likely to do so 
for some time. Electric street cars cut down the 
demand for lighter horses, but the grade drafts 
were not used much for this work. The heavy 
hauling, express and dray work of the cities use 
this class, and in some quarters the reports say 
the supply is short.—Indiana Farmer. 





A STRANGE Fact.—Probably the most re- 
markable feature of the origin of the Bessemer 
process of steelmaking is the fact that, at the 
time he took up the subject of the steel manu- 
facture, Sir Henry knew little or nothing of the 
metallurgy of iron. This he has described as be- 
ing rather in his favor than otherwise, for he 
says: “I find that persons wholly unconnected 
with any particular business are the men who 
make all the great inventions of the age.” This 
is so far true that if we look over the history of 
the greatest inventions we shall trace compara- 
tively few of a really revolutionary character 
that were due to the men employed in the indus- 
tries affected. 





SAMOAN BULLETS.—The smallest cattle in the 
world are those raised in Samoa. The average 
weight of the bulls is about one hundred and fifty 
pounds. They are seldom larger than a good- 
sized ram. The cows are heavier than their 
lords and masters. They generally average a 








These little cow-lets— 
and shall we say bull-ets?—are nearly all of a 
dull reddish color with white marks. Their heads 
and horns are very large in proportion to their 


hundred pounds more. 


bodies. We have not been able to find any ex- 
pression of opinion regarding the quality or 
flavor of the beef they furnish, remarks the Miles 
City Stockgrowers Journal, but should suppose it 
had a strong suggestion of veal. 

THAT CAL¥.—The famous Jones County calf 
case has been decided for the sixth time by the 
Iowa Supreme Court. This is the most remark- 
able case of fighting for the principle of the 
tking on record. The calf was only worth $2 in 
the first place; the case was commenced in 1878; 
all the original parties to the action are dead, 
and the costs have climbed up to $2,886.84. It 
was tried six times in the lower courts and in 
four different counties. This quarrel has had all 
the persistency and stubbornness of a Kentucky 
feud, but the tighting bas been in the courts in- 
stead of with squirrel guns from behind rocks 
and trees.— Minneapolis Journal. 





ELECTROCUTING MOTHS.—Henry Cram, who 
has a large orchard at Penewawa, Wash., is go- 
ing to put in an electric plant to furnish power 
for pumping water for irrigating purposes. He 
also announces his intention of utilizing the plant 
in another novel way, as an experiment, that will 
no doubt prove an interesting one to fruit grow- 
ers. It is the destruction of the codlin moth, 
one of the most troublesome pests that Snake 
River orchardists have to contend with. Mr. 
Cram’s idea is to put in an electric lighting sys- 
tem in his orchard, having the lights distributed 
around through the trees, and immediately un- 
der each light to place a shallow pan of kerosene. 
It is expected that the moths, attracted by the 
light, will fly to it, when, being dazzled by its 
brightness, they will fall into the trap set for 
them. If the experiment proves successful, the 
advances in the use of electricity will have scored 
another triumph. 





THE COMING VEHICLE.—Electricity has made 
an antiquarian of the street car horse and now 
the carriage animal is doomed to a similar fate. 
There appeared on the streets of Kansas City the 
other day a horseless carriage propelled by elec- 
tricity which went skimming along over the 
asphalt at a speed of eleven miles an hour. Itis 
the first one in the United States, we believe, 
but there is little doubt but that the electric 
carriage will soon become as universal as the 
electric car. Thus man’s most faithful servant, 
the horse, is a relegated back number and his 
sphere of usefulness is narrowing eo rapidly that 
his value of today is hardly one-fourth of what it 
was ten years ago. He will still be of use in the 
country and agricultural districts for afew years, 
but even here, as in metropolitan life, it is buta 
question of time when his services will no longer 
be required. Who will write the epitaph of this 
best and noblest of domestic anima!s?— Billings 
( Mont.) Gazette. 
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MOUNTAIN AND VALE. 





The sky-born heights of human glory wear 
The frozen garments of eternal snow, 
And howling winds in wide-winged tempests blow 
Across the silent summits lone and bare. 
Man, with cold lips and wild, disheveled hair, 
A shroudless specter from the water below, 
Stalks, pale with hate and ghastly-grown with care, 
Among the deserts that the mountains know. 
Ah, humble vales where love with rapture stays, 
I love thee and thy pleasures unexpressed; 
The joys that blossom in thy rosy days, 
Thy tender songs and lullabies of rest, 
Where angel hopes are with frutition blest 


And happiness fills all the wondrous ways. 
FREEMAN E. MILUER, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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A PROSPECTOR’S 
ROMANCE. 


BY JAMES S. GORDON. 


Mae Morgan was the only daughter ofa wealthy 
half-breed who lived on the Blackfoot Reserva- 
tion, in Montana. For years she had been rec- 
ognized as the belle of the reservation, and offers 
by the score for her hand had been received by 
her father, but, not being accompanied by suf- 
ficient ponies and other stock, and knowing the 
market value of his handsome daughter, he still 
held off, waiting for a richer suitor. At last 
White Bear, a full-blood Pieygan Indian, offered 
one hundred ponies and ten cows for her hand 
and was accepted. 

Poor Mae, according to Indian custom, was 
not consulted in the matter, and when told that 
she was to be the squaw of White Bear she 
evinced no surprise whatever. Mae was then in 
her nineteenth year, handsomeasa picture, with 
oaly the dark hair and eyes to show her Indian 
blood. She had learned to read and write at the 
Indian school, and one day when riding her favor- 
ite horse ‘‘Pinto,”’ she picked up a book left by 
some tourists where they hadcamped. Reading 
the title, ‘‘Love for a Day is Love Forever,” she 
picketed her horse and, lying in the shade of a 
fir tree, began to read. Soon the book was thrown 
away and she was gazing into space, thinking of 
nothing but the title. Hour after hour passed, 
and not until the coyotes uttered their evening 
howl did she realize that it was getting so late 
and she ought to be home. 

Catching up her horse and springing into the 
saddle, she was soon galloping in the direction 
of camp, with the words, ‘‘Love for a day is love 
forever,” ringing in her ears, and knowing full 
well that she had never been in love, even for 
one day. 

Berry time had come and all the Indians were 
going into the mountains to pick berries for 
winter’s use. White Bear was going along with 
Pete Morgan's party, for he wanted to become 
acquainted with his future wife, and as yet he 
had not spoken a word to her on the subject of 
marriage; but he anticipated no trouble, on ac- 
count of his wealth and her father’s consent. 
After four days’ travelling they got into the very 
heart of the Rockies, where there were acres 
upon acres of berries, where the river was full of 
trout and the woods abounded with game. 

Mae being regarded as a poor berry-picker, 
was allowed to wander away each day, taking 
her horse, rifle and book as companions, always 
studiously avoiding White Bear, who offered to 
go with her. 





Nore.—The author of this sketch is a prospector and 
miner. He writes that the story is literally true in 
all its details except the sale of the prospect, which is 
still owned by the runaway couple. 














One day when about ten miles from camp, she 
espied some smoke curling up amongst the tree 
tops, and tying her horse to a sapling went toin- 
vestigate. Indian fashion, she stealthily picked 
her way through the timber until she was within 
a very few yards of where Jim Gormley, com- 
monly known as “Placer Jim,” a placer gold 
prospector, was cooking his noon-day meal. 

Jim Gormley had met with many misfortunes 
during his lifetime, and although yet in his 
prime, had quit civilization and friends and be- 
taken himself to the mountains to seek for gold; 
for with riches he could make many who were 
dependent upon him happy. Day after day and 
month after month he had toiled in the moun- 
tains, with only his horses and dog for compan- 
ions, and felt content with them, for he knew they 
loved him. 

From early morning, when he went to the 
spring for water with which to cook his morn- 
ing meal, until he lay down at night tosleep, did 
his faithful dog ‘‘Jack’’ stay close by him, ever 
ready to lay down his life for his master; and 
now as Jim was preparing dinner, he raised his 
head, sniffed the air and gave vent to a low 
growl, which caused Jim to drop his frying-pan 
and hastily seize his rifle. 

Confidently expecting to run into a bear or 
some other animal, he followed to where the dog 
had disappeared into the timber, but the sight 
that met his eyes made his heart beat quicker 
than ever before, and a blush to cover his sun- 
burned features; for there, with a smile on her 
face, and patting Jack’s head, stood Mae Mor- 
gan, the half-breed belle. 

She raised her head and saw him, and both 
stood looking at each other, conscious that Cupid 
was emptying his quiver into their hearts, and 
when Jim took off his broad-brimmed hat and in- 
vited her to eat, she knew that, for the first time 
in her life, she was in love. 

Before dinner was over they had told their 
histories to each other, and not only were they 
¢ciends, but lovers, and could not concealit. They 
talked until the fire died out, and the water for 
washing the dishes was cold, and not until the 
sun began to throw long shadows did Mae re- 
mark that she ought to be going back to camp. 
She allowed Jim to accompany her, and on the 
way told him that she was to be married on her 
return to the reservation, in a week or two, and 

that she would rather die, as she hated the very 
sight of White Bear, but there seemed no way 
for her to escape. 
* , * 

Early the next morning Jim was on his way to 

meet his sweetheart. He felt ten years younger, 





and looked it, for he had carefully shaved, a»; 
donned his best apparel. Never had natu-» 
seemed so joyous; the birds sang and the d« 
looked at him as much as to say, ‘‘You would 
harm us this morning.” 

Presently he heard some one singing, and so 
Mae appeared, looking more charming than ey 
for she, too, had paid more attention to her to} 
than usual. She was excited, and told Jim t) 
her father had decided to go back to the reser, 
tion the next day. Jim listened in silence, a: 
when she had done he told her how he loved h: 
if she would fly with him they would get marri 
when they got out of the mountains. Witho 
awaiting her answer he kissed her and th: 
started in the direction of Jim’s camp hand 
hand. Knuoowing that they had only a few hou 
the start of White Bear, they packed upa f: 
things on the horses, cached the rest and lit o 
as fast as they could. Back over the trail th 
Jim had cleared they hurried, and before nig! 
had covered twenty miles fromcamp. Seein 
some good feed for the horses they stopped an 
pitched their little miner’s tent. 

Jim carefully spread down a bed of cedar 
boughs, with the blankets on top, while Ma 
prepared some tea and venison, with some de 
licious biscuits which only a woman can make 
After supper they talked far into the night and 
decided on their future course. Mae returned to 
sleep in the tent, while Jim outside wrapped 
himself in his blanket, with his rifle by his sid: 
and faithful Jack at his feet. 

Before daylight the next morning they wer 
on the move, and leaving the trail, they walked 
their horses on a snow-slide until they came to 
the river, which they forded. Then following 
the compass in a northerly direction, they 
struck off into the heavy timber, making all 
speed they could, over fallen trees and other 
obstacles. As if in answer to their wishes, a dis- 
tant peal of thunder was heard and soon the rain 
began to come down in torrents, drenching them 
to the skin; but little did they care, for they well 
knew that it would obliterate their tracks and 
make it now a more difficult task for their pur- 
suers to follow them. 

Feeling now safe, and coming toasmall stream 
with grassy banks, they concluded to pitch their 
camp, as the storm showed signs of abating, and 
they had to eat, and dry out their belongings. 
It was but a few moments’ work to tumble the 
packs on the ground, take off the saddles, and 
turn the tired horses loosetograze. Everything 
but the little groceries they had was soaked 
through with water, and to any others but these 
two lovers the outlook would be discouraging in- 
deed; however, both being accustomed to hard- 
ships and mountain life, they actually enjoyed 
the situation, for each one thought of how much 
could be done for the other’s comfort. 

Jim soon had the tent pitched and a huge fire 
of logs burning, round which all their blankets 
and spare clothing were drying on racks made of 
poles. Supper over, and there being still an 
hour or two before sundown, they threw some 
more logs on the fire, and cutting a willow fish- 
pole, strolled down to the river to catch some 
trout for breakfast. On the way they captured 
some grasshoppers fcr bait, and the sound of 
their merry laughter rang outas they scrambled 
on their hands and knees amongst the tall grass 
after the nimble hoppers. Never were twolovers 
as happy as they. While Mae pulled the strug- 
gling fish to shore, Jim strung them on a forked 
stick until they had enough. 

The next day was Sunday, but they decided to 
travel, for the provisions were getting very low 
and they were anxious to put more distance be- 
tween White Bear andthemselves. It wasa day 
of hardships and danger, although the sun shone 
brightly and birdssang merrily. Evening found 
them without a camping place for themselves or 
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feed for their horses, so with saddened hearts 
they tied their horses to some trees and sat down 
to await daylight. Mae was very tired and 
hungry, having had no supper; and Jim had the 
packs on and all ready to travel before he gently 
spoke and awoke her. 

Now it became rougher and rougher. They 
could no longer ride, so had to lead their horses 
by the bridle reins, until it seemed as if they 
could go no farther, for ahead of them was a 
high mountain, and to the left was the swift 
river in the deepcanyon below. They, however, 
trusted to the elk trail they were following to 
lead them out of their difficulties and they were 
not wrong, for it began to “‘jack-knife” up the 
steep mountain side until a bench or reef wa8 
reached and the travelling became comparatively 
easy. The game trails now became more numer- 
ous, and they knew they must be near some wa- 
tering place or deer-lick, and, sure enough, they 
soon came upon a small lake surrounded on three 
sides by high cliffs. 

Again they made camp, and before Jim had 
gotten through the usual routine of putting up 
the tent and building the fire, Mae had come 
back from the lake carrying a kettle of water in 
one hand and a piece of rock in the other, which 
had attracted her eye. 

“White quartz,” said Jim; and away he went 
with his gold-pan, pick and shovel, and only 
came back when Mae’s clear voice called out that 
everything was ready, and then he came with 
his gold-pan full of gravel and larger pieces of 
rock. 

“Gold, and plenty of it!” he cried. ‘Ob, Mae, 
but for you it might have been overlooked. You 
are my lucky star.” 

Mae was as happy has a child, for she had un- 
wittingly brought him a rich specimen of gold 
quartz. No excitement could, however, lessen 
their appetites, and they ate heartily of the eve- 
ning meal. 

Then they began to build castles in the air— 
how they would sell the gold mine and go where 
the flowers always bloom, and how they would 
remember those who had been their friends. 

Breakfast was over the next morning before 
daylight, and while waiting for the light to come 
they heard the shrill whistle of a locomotive re- 
verberating amongst the mountains and guessed 
it must be the Great Northern Railway. 


* 
* * 


It took Jim only a few hours to locate the lead, 
which was a true fissure vein eight feet wide, 
and after he had made his discovery he wrote 





out his location notice of the ‘‘Mae Morgan Gold 
Quartz Mining Claim,” located by James Gorm- 
ley on the 8th day of August, 1894. The remain- 
der of the day was spent fixing up the boundaries 
and picking out some choice specimens of ore, 
with which he hoped to make a sale of the prop- 
erty. All but the salt being now gone, they 
struck out for the railroad by the nearest way 
they could, and arrived just in time to turn their 
weary horses loose, put what few things they 
had into the tent and signal the train to stop to 
take them on board. 

The rest of the story is quickly told. They 
were wed that night in Columbia Falls, and ina 
week had sold out their prospect for a handsome 
sum of money. Jim and his bride went to Cali- 
fornia and made themselves a home where the 
flowers bloom eternally, and whenever a pros- 
pector passes that way he is made welcome and 
goes on his way with a fresh grubstake. 

White Bear and Mae’s people never knew what 
became of her, and after vainly searching in all 
directions, gave her up for lost. 


A DISGUISED BLESSING. 


For several days past Butte has reveled in 
smelter smoke, says the Inter Mountain of Dec. 
30. Mighty waves of it have rolled up from the 
great reduction plants which line the banks of 
the pallucid Silver Bow Creek, and the people 
have much enjoyed the fumes. There was a 
time when smelter smoke in Butte was considered 
not only unpleasant but unhealthy; yet two 
years of Democratic rule have effected a com- 
plete change in public opinion as to its proper- 
ties, and now, whenever the smoke comes up 
thick and strong, the people leave their homes 
and come out in the streets to better inhale its 
refreshing and health-giving odors. The old 
superstition which caused people to believe that 
the smoke was poisonous has entirely disap- 
peared, for our mortality statistics show that it 
is really in the smoky seasons that there is the 
least prevalence of disease. The people have 
learned to regard the fumes as a blessed luxury, 
for not only do they constantly serve asa re- 
minder cf the great mineral wealth and cease- 
less activity of Butte, but they purify the atmos- 
phere by destroying microbes and afford con- 
tinuous delight to our citizens, who, filling their 
lungs with the delicately scented odors, feel the 
stronger and better for their inhalations. Pul- 
monary complaints are unknown in Butte during 
the winter season, and there are many ailments 
of a temporary but none the less annoying char- 
acter which yield readily to the smoke treat- 
ment. This fact is so generally recognized 
that afflicted young men frequently offer to 
work in the smelters for nothing pending their 
recovery. It is well known that last summer 
General Penrose, in command of the Govern- 
ment troops at Butte, ordered them to camp just 
south of the Parrot smelter in order that they 
might get the benefit of the smoke which con- 
stantly hovered in that vicinity. The grounds 
of the Butte Athletic Club are located there for 

















the same reason. Thus it is that the people 
_— with pleasure the coming of the smoky 
spaneen, and no more complaints are heard be- 
cause pedestrians sometimes collide with one 
Panother on the streets, or because strangers in 
the city do not appear to relish the smoke as the 
business and real estate men do. However, there 
is no accounting for tastes. 
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THE TERRIBLE TEREDO. 


The Seattle Post- Intelligencer gives some inter- 
esting facts about the worm that destroys the 
piling in Puget Sound. It says: 

“The Seattle & Lake Washington Waterway 
Company has in its office a specimen of the 
teredo navalis preserved entire in alcohol. The 
worm is about fourteen inches long and is per- 
fect from head to tail. The head, which is about 
half an inch in diameter, is supplied with a cen- 
tral sucker surrounded by a hard shell in two 
segments. The sucker enables the teredo to 
hold fast to the wood while it operates the seg- 
ments of shell to cut away the material ahead of 
it. The tail is convoluted and bifurcated, and 
has two appendages, which exactly resemble the 
quills of a bird’s tail. These appendages pro- 
ject from the hole where the teredo effects his 
entrance and the worm consequently is always 
as long as the hole he makes, as a necessity evi- 
dently exists for keeping his communication 
open. The main portion of the teredo is nothing 
but a pulpy mass, and it isa wonder how such a 
low organization can be made so effective in 
penetrating the hard wood of Washington yel- 
low fir. 

“The Waterway company has some specimens 
of wood that were put down last October near 
the Stetson & Post sawmill and are now so com- 
pletely perforated in every direction that they 
may be crumbled in the hand likea piece of 
empty honeycomb. When the pieces were 
brought in the teredos were still alive, and they 
continued to live for forty-eight hours after the 
wood had been out of the water. The tails of 
the worms projected from the holes, and, when 
touched, the teredo would draw them in. These 
specimens of wood were bolted together when 
they were put in the water, and the teredos went 
from one to the other, thus refuting the theory 
that teredos will not pass acrack or seam. In 
these specimens the holes are so thick that the 
spaces between are only as thick as paper, and 
there is no room for any more holes.”’ 

A section of piling taken from Puget Sound 
some years ago is an interesting object in THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZ'NE Offize. It is about a foot 
long and the same in diameter, but so thorovghly 
honeycombed that it weighs but a few pounds. 
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BY THE RIVER. 














I weary of the river, 
I weary of the sand; 


And where the brighter waters flows 
From out the Indian land, 

I weary of their meeting 
By this unsettled shore 

We met who meet no longer now, 
And loved who love no more. 

The river, ever fleeting, 
Forsakes the silent shore, 

And ever the restrainless clouds 
Go by to come no more; 

I weary of their going 
And pace the constant strand 

So constant where, inconstant. she 
Bestowed her shadowy hand. 

O river, faithless river, 
That seeks your home, the sea, 

You reckon not the thirsty sand 
That holds its lips to thee! 


So by the lonely reaches 
Of this unsettled shore 
I weary of the lapse of one 
Who loved but loves no more. 
L. A. OSBORNE, 





Indian Territory. 
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NEW IRRIGATION PROJECTS. 

The laws passed by the legislatures of Wash- 
ington and Montana to accept from the Gov- 
ernment the gift of one million acres each, 
offered by Congress through the Carey law to 
the States in the arid region, differ widely from 
each other. The Washington law provides for 
but one commissioner; the Montana law for five. 
Washington proposes to turn over to canal com- 
panies the land received from the Government 
on the payment of the nominal sum of seventy- 
five cents per acre. The Montana law provides 
that the State shall hold these lands and convey 
them to settlers, and shall contract with canal 
companies for the construction of irrigation 
works, issuing in payment for such works State 
warrants at the rate of eight dollars per acre of 
the lands reclaimed. These warrants are to bea 
lien upon the lands, but are not to be a claim 
against the State treasury. Bearing, however, 
the quasi endorsement of the State, and being 
issued in the name of the State, they will, no 
doubt, command a readier sale than will the 
bonds of the canal companies. In Washington 
the commissioner has not yet been appointed, for 
the reason that under the constitutional provision 
in that State bills passed by the legislature do not 
take effect until sixty days after their passage, 
unlesa they have what is called an “emergency 
clause” attached to them. The Washington ir- 
rigation commissioner will undoubtedly bea man 
of State reputation for ability and integrity, and 
much responsibility will rest upon him, for in 
connection with the State engineer, whom he is 
to appoint, he will have the entire work of put- 
ting the new law into effect in his own hands. 

Governor Rickards of Montana has appointed 
as the irrigation commission of that State, J. T. 
Armington of Great Falls, James A. Talbot of 
Butte, Edward W. Beattie of Helena, Hal. S. 
Corbett of Missoula, and A. L. Babcock of Bil- 





lings. This is a strong commission and com- 
mands the respect and confidence of the people 
of the State. The plan most favored in Montana 
is for the commission at once to survey the 
largest body of bottom lands lying along the 
Yellowstone River, which is available for irri- 
gation, and to contract with a strong company of 
local capitalists to construct thecanal. Thecon- 
struction company would have not only the State 
warrants for compensation for its work, but would 
also have such additional resources as would be 
derived from the sale of water rights to the al- 
ternate sections of railroad land under the canal. 
With these two sources of revenue assured it is 
believed that the enterprise can be successfully 
financiered. The climate of the Yellowstone 
Valley is not suitable for what is known as in- 
tensive farming. The winters are too cold for 
orchards to flourish, but alfalfa, timothy, clover, 
small grains, all kinds of vegetables and some 
fruits yield generously, and farmers cultivating 
eighty acres each could easily make a comfort- 
able living, without attempting to raise grain to 
be sh.pped out of the State. Irrigated lands on 
these bottoms ought tosell readily at from fifteen 
to twenty-five dollars per acre. 
patiihdeeitiiicinati’ 


TWO NEW MONTANA COUNTIES. 


The legislature of Montana at its recent ses- 
sion created two new counties, both lying east of 
the Rocky Mountains; one is called Sweetgrass, 
and the other Carbon. Sweetgrass County lies 
on both sides of the Yellowstone, and was formed 
by taking territory from Yellowstone County on 
the east, and from Park County on the west. Its 
width is about fifty miles, and its length about 
one hundred. It isa grazing country, with afew 
very handsome valleys where irrigation is al- 
ready begun, and where there will be pleasant 
homes in the near future for a considerable num- 
ber of farmers. The principal valleys in this 
county are those of Sweetgrass and Big Timber 
creeks, which flow into the Yellowstone from 
the north, and of Boulder Creek, which enters 
that river from the south. On Big Timber there 
is already an irrigation canal about five miles 
long. A much larger project is on foot for tak- 
ing water out of Boulder Creek. The capital of 
the new county is the pretty town of Big Timber, 
situated on the south bank of the Yellowstone 
River. Wool growing is the largest industry at 
present developed in the county, and Big Tim- 
ber is now the most important wool-shipping 
point on the line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. The wool growers take up homesteads 
along the creeks, in order to secure water and to 
obtain some meadow lands, and range their flocks 
over the hills and the lower slopes of the Crazy 
Mountains and the Snow Mountains. There are 
a few large herds of cattle in the mountains, but, 
as a rule, a sheep country is not favored by cattle 
men, because of the close-clipped pastures where 
the sheep eat off pretty much all the grass which 
comes above the surface of the ground. 

Carbon County lies on the southern border of 
the State, and was created for the especial con- 
venience of the citizens of the important coal- 
mining town of Red Lodge, where there is a pop- 
ulation of over a thousand engaged in mining 
and shipping the bituminous coals found in 
enormous ledges on the banks of the streams 
which head in the Bear Tooth Mountains. There 
are three valleys in the county, drained by the 
Stillwater, the Clark’s Fork of the Yellowstone 
and the Rocky Fork rivers, all of which head in 
the mountains above named, and flow northward 
into the Yellowstone. Along these streams the 
soil is for the most part gravelly, but there are 
considerable areas of good bottom land, which 
can be brought under irrigation. Inthe immedi- 
ate neighborhood of Red Lodge a number of 


dairy and garden ranches and supply the citiz: 
of the town with their products. Silver and g, 
ledges have been found in this county, but 
mines have been developed to the point of 

coming regular producersofore. Therearea 
beds of asphalt which may in time become va 
able, but which cannot now be profitably wor! 
in competition with the great lake of bitume: 

the island of Trinidad, which lies only th: 
miles from the seashore, and from which asph 
is put into the New York market at a very | 
cost for mining and transportation. 





» 
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A RUSH TO ALASKA. 


The two steamers engaged in the trade | 
tween Puget Sound and Alaska ports were r 
able to do the business crowded upon them ear 
in the spring and a company was formed in 7 
coma to put on a competing line. The third bo 
made her first trip in March with full loads «! 
freight both ways and with acrowd of miners g. 
ing north to the new gold mines on the Yuko 
All the vessels running to Sitka have now 
pressure of business. The new movement to ou: 
far Northwestern Territory is occasioned by t! 
success of placer mining last season on the Yu 
kon. There are unquestionably very rich dig 
gings on the upper course of that river and a! 
though the ground is frozen for nine months of 
the year and the whole working season is thus 
limited to three months, industrious men made 
last year from two to five thousand dollars apiece 
working the gravels along the streams with the 
old methods of the shovel and the sluice box 
The best diggings are on Forty-Mile Creek. 
There are two routes to that locality—a long, 
round-about route by way of St. Michaels and 
the Yukon River, and a much shorter route over- 
land across the mountains through the Chilkoot 
Pass from the head of an inlet 150 miles from 
Juneau in Southern Alaska to Crater Lake and 
thence down the Yukon. From Sitka to the 
mouth of the Yukon the distance is 2,200 miles 
and the river journey up that mighty river is 
1,600 miles. There are now five steamboats on 
the Yukon—three owned by the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company and two by the Chicago Company. 
Each boat makes only two round trips a year. 
The river does not open until July and it usually 
closes early in October. 

The overland route to the new gold fields by 
way of the Chilkoot Pass should only be under- 
taken by men inured tohardships. The distance 
is 800 miles and the journey across the mountains 
from the inlet to the lake must be made on foot. 
Indians are employed to carry the provisions 
and tents. The mountains are crossed at an alti- 
tude of 4,000 feet and deep snow lies in the pass 
all the year round. Snow-shoes are worn in 
traversing the mountain part of the journey. 
Once arrived on the lake the miners build rafts 
and float down the river, portaging their luggage 
around two dangerous rapids. Two parties of 
miners that went up from Tacoma in March took 
dogs and sledges with them. Nearly a thousand 
men wintered on the Yukon last winter rather 
than make the long and expensive trip out and 
back again. Some of the successful miners got 
out as far as Sitka or Juneau and a few came 
down to the Puget Sound cities with a good stock 
of nuggets to show for their short season’s labor. 
Thus far all the mining on the Yukon is placer 
work. Rich gold quartz ledges have been dis- 
covered, but owing to the inhospitable climate 
and the great distance from civilization a long 
time will no doubt elapse before machinery is 
taken in to concentrate or smelt the ores. Last 
summer a shaft was sunk forty feet through frozen 
ground all the way. Only the surface thaws out 
in that sub-arctic region and the placer miners, 
impatient at the tardy influence of the sun’s rays, 





farmers have established themselves on small 


often build fires to soften up the gravel so they 
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ean wash itin their sluice-boxes. The ground 
vhere gold is found is covered with a growth of 
moss from one to two feet thick and this must be 
-craped off before the dirt can be worked. The 
covernor of Alaska is quoted as saying that 
9 man should start for the Yukon diggings with 
ss than a thousand dollars, and that only men 
nder forty and of robust health should go at all. 





MINING AS A BUSINESS. 

There is a wide-spread notion in the East and 
n the older Western States that mining for the 
»recious metals is nota safe and regular business; 
1at it is extra hazardous; that the chances for 
sing the money embarked in it are out of all 
reasonable proportions to the chances for mak- 
ng a profit—in a word, that it resembles those 
rambling games in which aman may win a large 
amount but in which the probabilities of losing 
he stake are about thirty toone. This notionis 
. delusion, but it has grown to have the force of 
, popular superstition. Even in mining districts 
yne often hears people say, with a look of supe- 
rior wisdom, that more money has been put into 
the ground than has been taken out, and a trav- 
eler passing through the country, with no time 
to look into the facts of the mining industry, 
seeing the mountain sides pitted with abandoned 
prospect holes and the gulches filled with the 
debris of deserted placer workings, is likely to 

give his ready assent to this theory. 

A great deal of money has unquestionably been 
lost on gold and silver mining by men ignorant 
of the practical side of the business and impelled 
by the spirit of gambling to buy stock in paper 
companies owning nothing but prospect holes. 
Men who buy mere prospects and take their 
chances of their turning out to be productive 
mines have no reason to complain if they lose 
their money. They take large chances, for no 
one is clairvoyant enough to see down into the 
bowels of the earth. But on the other hand an 
investment in a developed claim, which has been 
opened up by a shaft and cross-cuts and the ore 
from which has been run through a stamp mill 
or a concentrator, or a smelter—not in small se- 
lected lots, but just as it comes from wall to wall, 
is just as legitimate and prudent a business ven- 
ture as an investment in a developed coal or iron 
mine. Of course there are chances of a fault in 
the vein, or that it will ‘‘pinch out,’ or that the 
ore will become refractory and therefore less 
valuable, but the chances are reduced to a min- 
imum by the knowledge of skillful mining engin- 
eers of the formation of the country and the char- 
acter of other and similar veins. 

Any one who will make himself at all familiar 
with the history of our Rocky Mountain States 
will become convinced that a vast amount of 
wealth has been realized from gold and silver 
mines. The portion of this wealth which has re- 
mained in the mining districts and has not been 
sent away to pay dividends to mine owners in 
San Francisco, in New York, in St. Louis, in 
Boston and in Europes, has been sufficient to build 
handsome towns and cities, to maintain thou- 
sands of miles of railway and to support large 
farming communities engaged in supplying the 
miners with food. If mining were, in its aggre- 
gate net results, a losing business, these towns 
and cities, these railways and these farming 
communities could not be regularly sustained by 
it. Denver, with its 100,000 people, is almost 
wholly supported by the profits of mining. Salt 
Lake City, with 45,000 people, lives about as 
much on mining as on irrigated farming. Butte, 
with 27,000 people, has not a solitary industry 
that is not dependent onits mines. In Helena, 
where there is a population of 16,000, three- 
fourths of all the fortunes, large and small, can 
be traced tosuccessful mining operations. Scores 
of towns less widely known might be mentioned 
where the same rule holds good. The chief in- 











dustry in all the Rocky Mountain States is min- 
ing for gold, silver, lead and copper. Those States 
are today much less affected by the hard times 
than are the agricultural States of the Mississippi 
Valley or the manufacturing States of the East, 
and this is because mining is, on the whole, a 
more reliable money-making business than farm- 
ing or manufacturing. 

There is Jikely to be a considerable expansion 
of the mining industry this year, owing to the 
improvement in the price of silver and the 
numerous recent discoveries of good gold proper- 
ties. We desire to say to people who have money 
to invest that if they will take the same precau- 
tions that any sensible business man would take 
before putting money into an iron mine, a farm 
or a factory, before buying mining stock or under- 
taking to develop and work a mine, they need 
run no risk of loss. At the same time their 
chances for handsome profits will be larger than 
are afforded by any other form of legitimate 
enterprise. 


* 


AN EFFECTIVE BRAKE. 


THE constitution of Montana provides a unique 
and very efficient brake to hold the legislature 
in check in the matter of extravagant appropri- 
ations. There is a supervising body called the 
State Board of Examiners, consisting of the goy- 
ernor, the secretary of State and the attorney 
general, which is invested with a plenary power 
to cut down and re-adjust all appropriation bills, 
so as to bring the total! expenditure for maintain- 
ing the State government within the limits of 
the total estimated revenue. This board meets 
after the adjournment of the legislature, and 
goes over all appropriation bills, cutting and 
paring here and there; in some cases, vetoing 
absolutely the entire appropriation for certain 
purposes. Of course there is a good deal of kick- 
ing by the institutions and parties that suffer 
from the pruning knife of this board, but the 
people of Montana believe the system is a very 
good one to keep the State out of debt, and to 
check the natural disposition of legislatures to 
spend more money than the tax-payers desire to 
have spent. 








+ 
FEATURES OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


The June number of this magazine will contain 
an illustrated article on the interesting new min- 
ing developments in the St. Louis district of 
Montana, where a remarkably valuable gold 
mine and a number of good silver mines have 
lately been opened. 

In the June number will also appear an illus- 
trated article on the fertile and beautiful Walla 
Walla Valley, in the State of Washington, and 
the ‘‘Garden City” of Walla Walla. Thisarticle 
will be of special interest to people who are 
thinking of going West to settle on small farms 
and engage in fruit raising and diversified agri- 
culture. 


* 
+ 


IN A SPOKANE SCHOOL. 








It was Washington’s birthday, andthe teach- 
er of one of the public schools of Spokane 
thought it would be fitting on that day to im- 
press the pupils with a proper sense of the wis- 
dom and virtue ofthe Father of his Country. 
So she selected a number of extracts from his 
writings, and, reading them one by one, asked 
the members of her class to givein turn their 
own version and understanding of these maxims. 

A smart boy of ten years was told to repeat in 
his own words the sentence: ‘‘Whatever I am 
in life, and all that I hope to be, lowe to my 
angel mother.” 

‘“‘“George Washington said,” replied the boy, 
‘**that all he wanted was to be the mother of an 
angel.” 








A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, have issued 
a new edition of the charming and pathetic little 
story of ‘‘Paul and Virginia,” which is just as 
readable today as it was when our grandfathers 
and grandmothers cried overit. Infact Bernar- 
din de St. Pierre’s masterpiece is a classic in the 
languages ofall civilized countries. His touching 
story of youth, love, purity and unselfish devo- 
tion will never growold. For sale in St. Paul by 
E. W. Porter; price one dollar. 


* * 
* 


“The Panglima Muda: A Romance of Malaya,” 
is from the pen of Mr. Rounsville Wildman, ed- 
itor of the Overland Monthly. It is the story of 
two Americans who risk their lives in rescuing 
from captivity a young English woman, who is 
passionately loved by the Panglima Muda, a 
rebellious warrior chief. The author’s descrip- 
tions of forest and jungle are exceedingly vivid, 
but his characters do some rather inconsistent 
things, which, perhaps, is quite permissable in a 
romance. ‘‘Spear thrusts” and ‘‘tell-tale blushes” 
are romantically intermingled throughout the 
tale and it abounds in action—something very 
necessary to the success of all novels. However, 
few readers will take the intended seriousness of 
the story seriously. Overland Monthly Publish- 
ing Co., San Francisco. 


* * 
* 


In his annual ‘‘Wonderland”’ book, Chas. S. 
Fee, the general passenger agent of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, has become a recognized 
and valuable contributor to the literature of 
travel. This handsome pamphlet is new every 
year in all its matter and illustrations. In every 
successive edition some portion of the great 
region traversed by Mr. Fee’s road is graphically 
described, not in the usual gushy style of most 
railway publications, but in good, serious writing 
up to the standard in literary quality of most 
magazine work. A special feature of the issue 
of 1895, just out, is an excellent description of 
the ascent of Mount Ranier-Tacoma, from the 
pen of Olin D. Wheeler, who climbed this mon- 
arch of mountains last summer, with a party of 
four friends. The article is well illustrated with 
numerous engravings from photographs taken by 
the party and with a colored chart showing the 
great glaciers fed by the snows of the mountain 
and the rivers which have their sources under 
these enormous moving ice masses. Mr. Wheeler’s 
account of his trip through the Yellowstone Park 
is another excellent feature of this issue. ‘‘Won- 
derland”’ is published for the information of 
tourists and can be had by application to Mr. 
Fee. The present volume contains 105 pages, 
of which twenty-seven are devoted to fine half- 
tone engravings of scenery. 


6.2 
* 


The new Napoleonic literature is still increas- 
ing in volume and variety. Two of our leading 
magazines are publishing as serials lives of the 
great emperor, and a number of books have ap- 
peared on different phases of his character and 
career. The latest of these books is a purely 
military criticism of Napoleon’s first compaign 
in Italy. The author is Herbert H. Sargent, 
First Lieutenant, Second U.S. Cavalry. He se- 
lects this first campaign because in it Bonaparte 
demonstrated his military genius more brilliantly 
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than in any of his subsequent campaigns. The 
strategy he exhibited and the wonderful battle 
tactics he employed impressed the whole world 
with his military greatness. His combinations, 
his rapid marches, his concentration of masses 
upon the vital points of the enemy, his victory 
upon victory, his wonderful power of foreseeing 
the results of those victories, and of appropria- 
ting to himself all the advantages to be derived 
from them, showed not only that he was the 
greatest soldier of modern times, but that he was 
also the greatest master of the military art the 
world had ever known. Lieut. Sargent discusses 
his campaign from the standpoint of the most 
advanced criticism. He says that since Napo- 
leon’s time many changes in tactics and in tac- 
tical formation have resulted from the use of 
steam, from improvements in firearms and from 
discoveries in electricity, but that no material 
change in strategy has come from these causes. 
The great principles of war are the same today 
as in the days of Napoleon. To divide the forces 
of the enemy, to beat them in detail, to maneuvre 
upon interior lines, to concentrate an overwhelm- 
ing mass upon the vital point of the enemy— 
these are the principles that donot change, how- 
ever rapid the fire of modern guns, however 
quick the movements of troops, or however swift 
the dispatch of orders. ‘‘Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
First Campaign” is published by A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago, and is for sale in St. Paul by E. 
W. Porter; price $1.50. 


* * 
” 


Fred. G. Plummer, a civil engineer of Tacoma, 
has brought out, as the result of much original 
thought and research, a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The 
Last Change of the Earth’s Axis,” which deserves 
to be re-issued in the more permanent form of a 
bound volume. He assembles a large array of 
ancient legends in support of the hypothesis 
that the axis of the earth has changed since the 
occupancy of the planet by man; that the former 
pole was in Asia Minor; that the change was 
sudden and produced a universal catastrophe, 
causing a deluge by the shifting of the waters of 
the ocean, submerging the fabled continent of 
Atlantis and changing the climates of all parts 
of the globe. He refers to the established fact 
that the elephant and the mammoth once lived 
in Siberia and Alaska, and brings out thecurious 
circumstance that the oldest pyramids of Egypt, 
those of Sakkarah, do not square with the com- 
pass as do the more modern pyramids, and that 
these structures, in common with the works of 
the mound-builders of the Ohio Valley, line with 
what is assumed to have been the former North 
Pole. Mr. Plummer combats the glacial theory 
vigorously and maintains that the drift, which 
geologists attribute to an ice sheet advancing 
from the present pole, was deposited by the rush 
of waters caused by a change in the earth’s axis. 
The fact that there is no drift in Siberia has 
never been satisfactorily explained by the glaci- 
alists. In one of his concluding chapters entitled 
‘Some Forgotten Past,’’? Mr. Plummer says: 

It was at the close of the Triassic period, about 
19,450,000 years ago, that a change of the earth’s 
axis took place. This was neither the first nor 
the last of such changes, but to us it was a signi- 
ficant one, for it ushered into existence a certain 
land area upon which, 18,620,000 years ago the 
first physical man evolved from that condition 
into which he had, «ons before, as surely in- 
volved. It was located at the pole, not the pres- 
ent pole, nor was it the pole which we have been 
studying. That area which later became Akkad 
was then an island. Four million years later 
man had also made his habitat in a hyperborean 
country, part of which is now at Northeast Asia. 
Near the close of the Jurassic period, 12,900,000 
years ago, the axis changed again. One result 
of this change was that Lemuria was raised, for 
at each change of the axis the waters, seeking 





the new equilibrium, uncovered some areas and 
submerged others. It was in Lomuria that men 
flourished for ages before those migrations were 
begun which are now so faintly traced by ethnol- 
ogists. This Lemuria was not, however, anisland 
in the Indian Ocean, as might be inferred from 
Winchell. It was at that time an immense con- 
tinent covering India and the Indian Ocean, 
Madagascar and eastward and including Australia 
and Polynesia. There were giants that lived in 
those days in that ancient Lemuria, of which 
Easter Island was a part, but the island was not 
near the pole then, for other changes were to 
follow which placed it there. On the contrary, 
it was almost exactly on the equator which then 
followed near the Pyrenees, Alps, Caucasus, El- 
burgs, Hindoos, Himalayas, Nanlings, crossed 
Papua, Queensland, Northern New Zealand to 
Easter Island, and thence on through such pur- 
tions of Peru and Brazil as had been raised and 
over the future Atlantis to the Pyrenees again. 

In tracing this ‘stony girdle” around the earth 
we must not be misled by the northern islands of 
Polynesia, which are of coral formation and show 
more gradual submergence or change of ocean 
level. These mountains were originally thela’a 
flows from the fissures along that equator line, 
and the foldings or wrinklings in the formation 
resulted later when their position upon the earth 
was again altered by a change of the earth’s axis. 
A similar folding is now going on very slowly 
along the former equator which we have been 
studying, principally in high latitudes, which 
accounts for the activity of Alaskan volcanoes. 
But to return to our subject. 

Our present Australia reflects faintly the living 
types of this Lemuria, and Easter Island has 
carried down to our day some relics of its people. 
This island was ‘‘discovered”’ as early as 1687. In 
1770 the Spaniards named it St. Carlos, and four 
years later Captain Cook visited it, and on his 
return gave such an account as a man throttled 
by prejudice or fear might advance. Those who 
think the world only 6,000 years old would be 
pleased if this island, with its 555 colossal statues, 
113 stone platforms, its cyclopean houses, its 
sculptured rocks and tablets, could be sunk be- 
neath the waves and thus hide from their sight 
this proof that a civilization existed ages before 
sanscrit was thought of. 

Lemuria destroyed itself, largely by erosion, 
which gradually separated it into smaller conti- 
nents and islands, but finally as a true volcanic 
catastrophe some 9,660,000 years ago. At the 
same time the axis changed again, and this was 
the close of the period known to the geologists as 
the cretaceous. Formerly the axis had been on 
nearly the same planeas the ecliptic, the poles be- 
ing in Capricorn and Cancer. Mortals as now 
constituted could then only have lived with com- 
fort on the equator, which had two summers and 
two springs yearly. 

The result of this change was the raising of At- 
lantis, for the axis became nearly perpendicular 
to the ecliptic and the terrestrial pole was near 
the Mediterranean, as we have seen. Land con- 
nected France and Newfoundland and from Africa 
to South America was a bridge of land—a portion 
of Atlantis. A small area of Lemuria still re- 
mained east of Africa from which some recent 
race migrations are traced. The Gobi Desert 
was then a sea, and there, upon the island of 
Shamballah, somesaved Lemurians dwelt. There 
they built cities of stone and metal. The At- 
lantis was discovered and settled by them and to 
it they took their arts and sciences. This was 
during the Eocene period—the first period of the 
Tertiary age about 5,000,000 years ago, in which 
it is denied by science that man existed at all. 

At this time the polar region had a elimate of 
perpetual spring, as we have seen, which shaded 
off to constant summer at the equator. Sahara 
was a sea, although very shallow. Later came 





the great lava flows along what was then t! 
equator, the natural result of the position a: 
rotation of the earth. It bordered the rou: 
world with a circle of fire. This was quit 
catastrophe in itself, and resulted in the ov; 
flowing of a portion of Atlantis. During 1 
Miocene period great lava flows continued bui 
ing up the great stony girdle which surroun 
the earth, and Atlantis suffered the loss of gre; 
areas. Two great islands of Atlantis were ov; 
flowed about 870,000 years ago, leaving on 
‘**Plato’s Island” and a few smaller ones. 

About 12,000 years ago occurred the change 
the axis which we have been studying in ti 
argument. It wasa perfectly natural recurren, 
of a world event, and will as surely happen aga 
when the cycle ends. 


* +* 

Mr. Harry P. Robinson, the accomplish: 
editor of the Railway Age, whose literary j 
stincts have not been very much abraded by t} 
constant grind of routine newspaper work, bh: 
just brought out, through the publishing hous 
of Harper Brothers, a vigorous and origina 
American novel entitled, ‘‘Men Born Equal 
The main action of the plot follows the exciting 
events of a strike in a Western city, in whic! 
are involved the employes of a large iron and 
steel-making plant, and also those of the loca 
street railway system. Thestrike runs the usua 
disastrous course of such events. It begins wit! 
the agitation of professional labor organizers and 
orators, is secretly encouraged and coddled by 
the politicians of one of the great parties which 
are at the time engaged in a campaign for the 
possession of the State offices, ends in a mob, 
which is supressed by the militia, and in the de 
struction by the rioters of the great manufactur- 
ing establishment on which they are dependent 
for their daily bread. The characters are skill- 
fully and forcibly drawn, especially those of Gen- 
eral Harter, candidate for Governor of a fusion of 
the Democratic and Populist parties; of Sullivan, 
the local political Irish boss; of the ambitious 
and somewhat idealistic young lawyer and poli- 
tician, March, and of Wollmer, the principal labor 
agitator. There are many clever pictures of 
social life in a Western town and the strike in- 
cidents are portrayed with a great deal of dram- 
atic force. The book is not, as the reader might 
suppose, a literary outgrowth of the railway 
strikes of last year, but was in fact written in 
the spring of 1894, months before Mr. Debs 
called out the members of his American Railway 
Union. A realist might be disposed to complain 
a little of the uniformity with which the good 
are rewarced and the bad brought to grief in the 
closing chapters of the book, but he will find 
ample compensation for this defect in the natura! 
movement of the plot and the care and fidelity 
with which the characters aredrawn. They are 
live people, such as we have all known io our 
actual every-day Western life. The Harpers 
have brought out Mr. Robinson’s book in very 
handsome binding as a volume of 373 pages. For 
sale in St. Paul by E. W. Porter aad by the St. 
Paul Book & Stationery Company; price $1 50. 

New Dining Car Service. 

It is a pleasure to note the addition of another 
important feature to the already competent train 
service of the Nickel Plate Road. The dining 
car service of this popular low-rate line has re- 
cently been augmented, by which dinner will be 
served on train No. 6, leaving Chicago at 2 p. m. 
daily, and breakfast and dinner on train No. 2, 
leaving Chicago daily at 9:20 p. m., with direc 
connections for New York and Boston. Break- 
fast and dinner will be served on train No. 5, 
arriving in Chicago at 9:35 p. m. from New York 
and Boston. For full information regarding 
routes, rates, maps, folders, etc., address your 
nearest ticket agent or J. Y. Calahan, Gen. Agt., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


Cheney is one of the best-located sections in 
stern Washington for diversified farming. 
ere we have a good market, two railroads, fine 
,ools and churches, a delightful climate, and 
ere you can raise splendid fruit and big crops 
all kinds and cereals without irrigation. If you 
int to raise wheat or follow diversified farming 
iis is the place. I have several improved farms 
ere that I can sell at a bargain. I have also, at 
1e town of Mondovi, not far from Cheney on the 
_P. R R, a 160-acre tract of improved land 
our and one half miles from the town) with a 
g house of three rooms, and a good stable, for 
1,400 on long time. I have another improved 
irm of 160 acres adjoining the townsite of Mon- 
ovi, all cultivated and in wheat this year, for 
2.000 on long time. I have also 1,320 acres near 
he town, all fenced, with two houses, two barns, 
n orchard and two small lakes, two springs, and 
000 acres cultivated in wheat this year. This 
s a fine place for dairying, wheat raising or hog 
‘aising and [ will sell it for $12 per acre on long 
time, with a small payment down. I have other 
good farms in the Palouse and Big Bend coun- 


tries. R A. HUTCHINSON. 
Cheney, Washington. 


* 
* 


A new dining car service between Chicago and 
Buffalo via the Nickel Plate Road has recently 
been placed at the disposal of the traveling pub- 
ic, which will enable patrons of this favorite 








low-rate line to obtain all meals on trains when 
traveling on through trains between Chicago, 
New York and Boston. For reservations of 
sleeping car space and further information see 
your local ticket agent or address J. Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, Chicago. 

° 

Now - the Time to Make Money! 

Last month I cleared, after paying all expenses, 
$175.46; the month before. $149.93, and have at the same 
time attended to my regular business. I believe any- 
one, anywhere, can do as well, as I have not a particu- 
larly good location and no experience. When you 
have an article that every family wants, it is very 
easy selling it. It seems strange that a good, cheap 
Dish Washer was never before placed on the market. 
With the Climax, which sells at $, you can wash and 
dry the dishes fora family in two minutes, without 
putting the hands in water. As soon as people see the 
Washer work, they want one, and that is why so much 
money can be made so quickly. For full particulars 
address The Climax Mfg. Co, Columbus Ohio. I feel 
convinced that any lady or gentleman. in any loca- 
tion, can make from $ to $10a day,as every family 
will very soon bave a Dish Washer. Try it,and pub- 
lish your experience for the benefit of others. 

° 
Removal of Ticket Office of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad. (Nickel Plate Road ) 


On May Ist the Chicago ticket office of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis R. R. (Nickel Plate Road) will be 
moved to No. 111 Adams St., opposite the Post-office. 
J. Y. Calahan, General Agent. 

. 


Consumption Cured, 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 

















ofa simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





* 
Three Salient Points. 


A gentleman who has just returned from St. Louis 
thus summarizes the passenger service of the “St. 
Louis Special” on the Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 

“It excels in speed, comfort and scenery.”’ 

All others agree that it does count for something to 
save two hours in time, travel in the most elegant 
modern cars, over the best road-bed and get all your 
meals in dining cars. 





oe 
Extension of Road. 

Tae Duluth & Iron Range road. it is reported, has 
invited proposals for an extension from Virginia to 
Mountain Iron, a distance of four miles, and that the 
road will be further extended this year to the Mesaba 
Chief mine, about twelve miles west of Mountain Iron. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 


MERCHANTS AND MINERS LINE 
STEAMER WILLAPA; GEO. ROBERTS, Master, 





entirely refitted and with electric light and steam 
heat throughout, makes two trips per month between 
Tacoma, Seattle, Port Townsend and Alaska ports 
For particulars address Cuas. E. Peasopy. General 
Manager, Tacoma; J.G. CARROLL, Agent, Seattle. 
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A.M. HOLTER HARDWARE CO. .¥ 






HARDWARH, MACHINERY and SUPPLIES. 


Engines, Hoists, Whims, 
Boilers, Heaters, Crushers, 


Mine Ventilators, 





Belting, Hose 


CARRY A LARGE STOCK OF 





A COMPLETE AND VARIED STOCK OF 
General Hardware, Engineers’ and Millwrights’ Tools. 


A full line of Repairs for our different Machines carried in stock. 
Special Attention Given Mail Orders. 


113 & 115 North Main Street, FI HLEAENA, MONT. 


Air Compressors and Drills, 
Screens, Cars, Rails, 
Powder, Caps and Fuse, 


and Packing. 








National German-Ameriean Bank, 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


Capital, - $1,000,000. 


Officers : 
J. W. LUSK, Prev’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Casbier. 
Directors: 


F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO. A. HuMBIRD, A.H. LINDEKE, 
J. H. ALLEN, P. H. Keury. J. H. Weep, 
J. W. Lusk, O. P. LANPHER, Jos. LOCKEY. 





CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 


Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 
cilities for study in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 
fits for college and teaches English branches. 

Certificates from the State High School Board or 
from approved high schools and academies will be 
accepted. 

School of Music Fully Equipped. 
Open to students of either sex. Expenses very low. 
For catalogue and circulars address 
Jas, W. Strona, President. 








BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


St. Paul. 


Capital, - $600,000. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$200,000. 


President. 


Vice President. 


WM. DAWSON, 

R. A. SMITH, 

WM. DAWSON, Jk, 

R. L. MILLER, - - 


Cashier. 


Asp’t Cashier. 
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LAND IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA FOR 
THE LANDLESS. 


Are there any virgin lands left in the United 
States where one can take a Government home- 
stead from the public lands, where there is a 
fertile soil, timber, water, a sufficient rainfall to 
mature crops, andahealthfulclimate? This isa 
question which has been asked me many times 
lately, and by people in our own State. 

It is a curious trait of humanity that in migrat- 
ing, the tendency is to look far away for srome 
Eldorado when, oftentimes, the same may exist 
almost at home. It is this tendency which has 
caused immigration to pass by most desirable 
lands in the State of Minnesota, Montana and 
Eastern Washington, on to the very shores of 
the Pacific in Western Oregon and Washington, 
to the heavily-timbered lands of those sections, 
when with less money and expenditure of labor 
and time, greater advantages to the homeseeker 
may be secured nearer home. Are there any 
lands left of the class first mentioned, highly de- 
sirable for settlement and yet to be had direct 
from the Government, in the United States? I 
am obliged to answer no, with few exceptions. 

A few years ago millions of acres of the choicest 
Government lands, which had lain fallow through 
all time, were still available in the West for the 
homeseeker from the more crowded East for free 
homesteads, granted by the liberal land laws of 
Uncle Sam. Practically, with the exception of 
a few Indian reservations, all desirable Govern- 
ment land in the United States, outside of Alaska, 
is appropriated and has passed from the Govern- 
ment to private hands. 

Have the people of Minnesota ever reflected 
that the largest, best and most desirable Govern- 
ment lands left in the United States are within 
the boundaries of their own State? Have our 
own citizens ever realized thatalmost one-fourth 
of our own State is today a wilderness, lying 
fallow and waiting for occupation and settlement, 
a region of the most desirable character, well 
watered, well wooded, rich black soil, ranging in 
quality from the sandy to the heavy loam, with- 
in a stone’s throw, as it were, of the well-estab- 
lished terminal markets at the head of Lake 
Superior and the Twin Cities? Look ata mapof 
Minnesota and you will see that that part of the 
State south of a line drawn east and west through 
Brainerd, and west of a line running north from 
Detroit City, is already well populated—a rapid- 
growing, prosperous community, gridironed with 
railroads; and, as shown by the last State elec- 
tion, increasing as rapidly in population and 
wealth as any State inthe Union. But that part 
of Minnesota north and east of the lines men- 
tioned is today, toall intents and purposes, a 
primitive wild erness, if we except a small strip 
of country covering the iron-mining country 
northwest of Duluth. This 20,000 or 25,000 square 
miles has, as yet, to any extent only seen the 
hunter and the lumberman. Actual settlers, ex- 
cluding those who have filed on these lands for 
speculative purposes, in order to secure its tim- 
ber for the big lumber companies, or for mining 
purposes, (and I do not count this class as per- 
manent settlers at all) are very few and far be- 
tween in numbers. 

Why has not this extensive and extremely de- 
sirable part of our State increased in population 
and wealth like the western and southern sec- 
tions? The reasons are various, but principally 





because of the fact that this great region isa 
country of swamps and forests, difficult to pene- 
trate and totally destitute of railroad facilities 
until within a very short time past. Its pine 
forests are of enormous value to our lumber in- 
terests; nevertheless, that very fact has deterred 
its occupancy by a permanent population. It is 
not to the interest of the great lumber corpora- 
tions to have the forest region occupied. Actual 
settlement enhances the first cost of securing the 
timber, and the clearing fires of the homesteaders 
are a most prolific source of loss and damage to 
the pine-land owners. 

This vast region, which is the last large section 
of inviting free lands still open for occupancy un- 
der the Government homestead laws, is, roughly 
speaking, 180 miles long east and west and 120 
miles north and south. This makes a vast total 
of 21,600 square miles of virgin territory, which 
today invites the homeseeker from the over- 
crowded East to invade its fertile lands. An 
area equal to three states the size of Massachu- 
setts and a tract two-thirds as large as the State 
of Indiana. This vast domain is capable of mak- 
ing homes of 160 acres each for 80,000 families, 
or of sustaining a population of 1,000,000 people. 
Its settlement and development, which I now be- 
lieve is close at hand, will prove a great source 
of increased prosperity to Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth, and if St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis would cease contending for imagin- 
ary advantages over each other and devote 
their urited energies to inducing immigration 
to Northern Minnesota, they will find in this 
a great and profitable work, and an increase 
in business, which will be highly beneficial to 
both cities. 

All the desirable public lands, combined in the 
other States of the Union, do not equal in extent 
this great area of fallow grounds within our own 
State. But the pioneer means whereby to open 
up this region must largely be furnished by the 
enterprise of the railroads. A mesh of railway 
lines covers the southern and western parts of 
the State. Will the northern-central region 
have the same rail facilities? Any one wholooks 
at the railroad map of the State can quickly an- 
swer, yes. Five years ago there was hardly a 
mile of railway in Minnesota built north of the 
main line of the Northern Pacific or east of the 
line drawn north and south through Red Lake 
Falls. But the iron highway has already begun 
to skirmish, as it were, for the occupation of 
Minnesota’s fallow lands. Short lines of rail, 
some for lumbering, others designed to haul 
ores, have begun to point from ail directions 
toward the unsettled region. The Duluth & 
Iron Range now reaches Tower and Ely within 
fifty or seventy milesof Rainy Lake. The Duluth, 
Mesaba and Northern has recently been built to 
the Mesaba iron range. The Duluth & Winni- 
peg has its rails down to within twenty miles of 
the remote Lake Winnibigoshish. Within a 
year or two some enterprising Minneapolis lum- 
bermen have started what promises to be a most 
important line for the Twin Cities. This line is 
now built from Brainerd, fifty or sixty miles 
northward, to Leech Lake. The Great North- 
ern, some two or three years since, has built a 
line through a most attractive region for the 
settler, from Long Prairie to Park Rapids in 





Hubbard County, and this line has recently bee: 
still further extended from Park Rapids, twenty 
miles eastward toward Leech Lake. This ling 
already will carry the explorer to within thirty 
miles of Lake Itasca and its long-disputed sourc; 
of the Mississippi, Elk Lake. Another lin 
which promises much for the unsettled region is 
the Crookston-Fosston line, which reaches int: 
the edge of the forest region from the westward 
Nothing is easier than building railroads on pa 
per, and nothing more difficult than to obtain th: 
vast means required for the actual constructio: 
of thesame,yet theirresistible conclusion reached 
by any one who studies the railroad map of th: 
State is that these various steel fingers, point- 
ing toward the great forest region, must be con 
nected with each other during the wave of pros 
perity now setting in to the State of Minne 
sota; and that within five or ten years two or 
three thousand miles of railway will be added to 
Minnesota’s mileage in the northern part of the 
State. 

Of the great regions north of the main line of 
the Northern Pacific much is swamp lands and a 
considerable area is occupied by lakes; but it 
nevertheless possesses all the advantages which 
makes a Northern country desirable for habita- 
tion. The forests of hardwood and evergreens 
furnish fuel and shelter for the settler, and no 
part of the United States possesses a better or 
more abundant water supply. The Rainy Lake 
River, which forms the northern boundary of the 
State, carries a volume of water which, I am in- 
formed, is three times as much as that of the 
Mississippi at St. Paul. The Big Fork and Little 
Fork rivers are samples of other noble streams 
which water this section of the State. I do not 
think it is generally known that on the Canadian 
side of the Rainy Lake River are some of the 
most prosperous farms north of the international 
boundary. There is no doubt but this entire 
region possesses a climate highly favorable for 
growing every product suitable to other parts of 
our great State, even including Indian corn. The 
winters are cold, but the forests prevent the 
strong sweep of the winds which are so disagree- 
able a feature of our prairie regions. The sum- 
mers are warm, with abundant rain, which 
quickly matures the crops. 

Only the southern part of this great region is 
within the limit of the railway land grants. It 
is practically all, with the exception of the 
school and university lands, open for occupation 
under the homestead and other land laws of the 
United States. No ambitious citizen desiring a 
home from the public domain can claim that his 
opportunity is past so long as this great unsettied 
region exists. 

If we again look at the map of the southern 
and western parts of the State, we will see that 
every thirty or forty miles there are prosperous 
towns of from one to five thousand people. Twenty 
years from now the same conditions will exist in 
the northern part of the State. I think it will 
not take much of a guess, nor need a person be 
much of a prophet, to say that a large town must 
eventually grow up at the southwestern corner 
of Lake of the Woods, near the mouth of the 
War Rvad River. Settlement, in fact, has al- 
ready reached a point within thirty or forty 
miles of the Lake of the Woods on the American 
side of the boundary. At the State election last 
fall, the new county of Roseau was established 
from the eastern part of Kittson County, with 
the village of Jadis as its county seat. We have 
in Roseau County the spectacle of a large settle- 
ment springing up amid the forests and grass 
lands of the Roseau Valley, seventy-five miles 
from an existing railway; a community so pros- 
perous, and which has grown so rapidly that, 
notwithstanding the lack of near railroad com- 
munication, has sufficiently developed to main- 
tain a county of its own; almost, if not the only 
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.ounty of the State which does not contain amile 

if railway. 

The valleys of the Big and Little Fork rivers 
ire known to contain large bodies of soil of the 
nost fertile and desirable character. Who can 
say that important towns will not grow upatthe 
onfluence of these streams with the Rainy Lake 
river? The same can be said in regard to some 
point on that extensive inland body of fresh wa- 
er, Red Lake, and the rich tract of pine and 
1ardwood country surrounding Bemidji Lake, 
means that somewhere in that region will be an- 
ther important town. The great pine country 

surrounding Leech Lake will demand that a 

center of population should be established some- 

where on that body of water. These are only a 

few of the many possible points which must be 

the sites of important towns, as the great North- 
ern country develops. 

: It is one of the incomprehensible things in the 
€ migration of our people westward, that this 
; splendid tract should have been passed so com- 

pletely by, as it has been to the present time. 
The first settlers in all new countries are not 
generally overburdened with ready means. To 
9 such, a timber country presents an immediate 
7 source of livelihood. No sections of the United 
States have proved so prosperous as those parts 
wherein the pine and hardwood timber had first 
to be removed before the farms could be opened 
ip. Such work means ready employment for 
. the settlers and their teams during the idle 
¢ winter months at a profit; while the farmer on 
i the prairie must remain idle and on expense 
throughout that season. The presence of the 
forests unerringly indicates an ample rainfall, 
and the great northern region of Minnesota pos- 
sesses all of these advantages to the nighest 

t degree. The Mesaba and its tributary iron 

ranges are now known to contain the largest pri- 








mary source of iron ore in the Republic. It is 
not at all improbable that valuable mines of 
precious metals will be found along the southern 
shore of Rainy Lake. Billions of feet of valuable 
white pine still further add to the value to the 
State of its fallow northern region. But when 
these sources of wealth, vast as they are, shall 
have been exhausted, its agricultural value will 
still remain a source of wealth and prosperity to 
its inhabitants for all time. 

Extensive tracts of white pine occupy all this 
great region, but it is not generally known that 
hardwood timber of large value is interspersed 
throughout the white-pine region. We have 
been accustomed to look upon white-pine lands 
as having little value for agriculture in other 
States, but this is not true of Minnesota. While 
there are many extensive swamp tracts, while 
there are large regions of rock, almost bare of 
soil and while there are lands too sandy for profit- 
able cultivation, yet there are thousands of square 
miles of the richest black loam of the most fertile 
character occupied by both pine and hardwood 
forests throughout the northern section of the 
State. 

Experience teaches us that the great waves of 
migration from the densely-settled and older 
States east of the Mississippi invariably set in 
with renewed intensity at the end of periods of 
great financial depression, such as this country 
is now emerging from. In fact, the surest indi- 
cation of the turning of the financial tide towards 
prosperity is increased immigration. At no 
other time since 1868 has there been such an 
unsettled and restless feeling throughout the 
wealthy and populous States of our country from 
Towa eastward to Massachusetts. Some of this 
immigration will be received by nearly all States 
west of the Mississippi, but the great bulk of the 
tide will turn toward some particular locality. 








That locality may be Texas, California, Washing- 
ton, Montana or Minnesota. Its trend largely 
depends upon efforts made to get it started in 
any one direction. A plan to make the advan- 
tages of Northern Minnesota promptly known 
throughout the eastern part of the Union will 
turn it this way. This State will undoubtedly 
receive a share of the renewed tide of immigra- 
tion which is already setting in toward the West, 
but it will require a greater effort than is now 
being made to turn the main tide in this direc- 
tion. Once get it started, and it will take care 
of itself. D. R. MCGINNIS, 
Secretary Commercial Club of St. Paul. 



























THE WHITE EARTH RESERVATION. 


Maj. Baldwin, chairman of the Chippewa Indian 
Commission, returned recently from the White 
Earth Reservation, where he spent a week look- 
ing over the situation among the Indians and 
getting acquainted with the duties which will be 
required of him in his new position. In relation 
to his work on the commission, Maj. Baldwin 
said to a Duluth News Tribune man: ‘*There was 
no reorganization of the commission, the former 
organization being continued, with myself as 
chairman. We spent a week among the White 
Earth Indians, and I was never so agreeably sur- 
prised in my life as I was with the nature of the 
reservation. It is the garden spot of earth, and 
the beauty of it is that when it is opened up it 
will be directly tributary to Duluth. 

“Talk about Oklahoma! Why the rush for 
lands there will not be in it with that when this 
reservation is opened up. I had been told of the 
richness of this country before, but had thought 
that the reports wereexaggerated. I found that 
they were not. I saw thousands of acres of land 
with soil like that of the Red River Valley.” 
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NORTHERN MINNESOTA FARM LANDS. 


The attention of home-seekers is called to the excellent agricultural lands in Northern Minnesota offered at low prices to settlers. These lands are near towns and railroads. Some of 
these lands are lightly timbered with hardwood; others are open prairie; others are part prairie and part timbered. Soil and climate are well adapted for general farming, stock-raising 
and dairying. The country is well-watered and attractive and a peculiar feature is the large number of small lakes abounding in fish. 
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4 FOR SALE, 300,000 ACRES i 
, CHOICE NORTHERN PACIFIC LANDS 
IN AITKIN AND CROW WING COUNTIES. 

Also 250,000 acres of other lands at from $2 to $5:per 

, acre. If you wanta farm, improved or unimproved, 
write me. 

F. P. McQUILLIN, AITKIN, MINN. 
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Gorn, Pork, Cattle, Poultry, Potatoes. | 


‘Improved Farms and Wild Lands , 
in Pope County, Central Minnesota; 
, REASONABLE PRICES. ; 
, Improved farms at $8 to $15 per acre, on long time. 
. Write for list. : 
W. J. CARSON, GLENWOOD, MINN. | 
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250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS 
| at $5 to $12 per acre. Improved Farms. 


Lands very rich and convenient to railroad in 
Vestern Morrison County. 
Agent for St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ry. Lands. 
Local Ag’t for N. P.R.R.Co. Write for information. 
\ W.J.SULLIVAN, 
SWANVILLE, MORRISON Co., MINN. ( 





J. M. ELDER, Brainerd, Minn, 
{ SELLS 
N. P. R. R. Lands and St. Paul & Duluth R. R. 
Lands at $2.50 to $5 per acre. 


{ Has 20,000 AcrES OF IMPROVED: Farms } 
from $3 to $5 per acre. if 


— ~~ 





y The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 

‘ 

, Offers for sale a large amount of good land in 
Northern Minnesota adapted for general farming. 
Some of itis prairie, some is part prairie and part 
hardwood land, and some is timbered with pine 

{and hardwood. Low prices and easy terms of pay- } 

{ ment. For maps and information address 


' W.H. Purprs, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 
Vy rer 


HOMESTEAD LANDS. 


r 20,000 acres still open for settlers in Wadena Co. “ 
100,000 acres railroad land at $2 to $4 per acre. 
One-sixth cash; balance 5 years’ time at 7 per cent. 
|. Brush, timber and meadow lands. Improved farms. .« 

\\, Address, 
Gas es A. MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
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iy ST. PAUL & NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
’ 


* CENTRAL MINNESOTA LANDS 
IN MORRISON AND CROW WING COUNTIES. 
$2.50 to $6 per acre; 15 per cent down, balance in 
seven annual installments with interest at 
7 per cent per annum. 
A. G. PosTLETHWAITE, Land Commissioner, 
Gras St. Paul, Minn. 
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“IMPROVED FARMS, WILD LANDS, © 


" Homestead Rights, for sale at bargains. 


LOANS MADE. 
|, Ist Mortgages for sale, bearing 7 per cent interest. .! 
Vrite me for information, etc. 
» J. W.SwanstroM, Thief River Falls, Minn. 44 





REAL ESTATE, LOANS AND INSURANCE. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 
FIFTY THOUSAND ACRES 
Choice Polk Co. farm lands, improved and unim- 
proved. Also best business and residence 
p property in city of Crookston. d 
References: First National Bank. 
> - E.M.WALSH, - - CROOKSTON, MINN. 4 
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y=" 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS. 1g 
{ TIMBER, PRAIRIE AND NATURAL MEADOWS, 

\ $2.50 to $12 per acre, IN ‘Topp County, “* 
one of the richest in the famous Park Region. Big 
list improved farms; cheap, long time. Have you 
money to loan on improved farms at7 per cent net 


¢ to you? Write us. 4 
\ VAN DYKE & VAN Dyke, } 
Long Prairie, Todd County, Minn. 














DO YOU WANT A FARM, ~ 


{ Improved or Unimproved ? 
Write me, I have sixty improved farms, $4 to $20 
per acre, in sizes to suit you. Thousandsof acres of 
wild lads, $1.25 to 3% per acre, on your own time. 

{ Llcan use your money, on improved farms, ats} 

. percent, and give you good security. a 


Hi. L. GAYLORD, Fertile, Polk Co., Mint 


"100,000 ACRESN. P.R.R. LANDS, | ae 


{ $1.75 to $7 per acre; } 
50,000 ACRES IMPROVED FARMS, 
$8 TO $20 PER ACRE. 
Gilt-edge 8 per cent Minnesota farm mortgages 
FOR SALE. 
ISAIAH H. BRADFORD, Banking & Real Estate, |» 
HUBBARD, MINN. 
a . 
a ae Big 


Have You 
FARM LANDS 
, For Sale in Northern Minnesota. , 


e 
\ 


Write the publisher for Terms on this Space. 4‘ 


“IMPROVED FARMS AND WILD LANDS 


{ in Polk and Beltrami Counties, 
$5 to $15 per acre 
Nearest point to the Red Lake Reservation, to open 
soon. Have you money to loan on first-class im- 
proved farms? Principal and interest guaranteed. 
| BENNETT & STREET, Attorneys at Law, 
: Fosston, PoLK Co., MINN. 
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( Gives reliable information every month about 
NORTHERN MINNESOTA— 


its resources, Cclimate,and the inducements offered ) 
to settlers. If you are interested there or A 

in any part of the Northwest, 
send for a sample copy. ' } 
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| NORTHWESTERN 
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W iscunsimn 


Tue Inland Ocean says that the 

Northern Pacific Railroad Com 

pany has secured an option on the 

building of the Malleable Iron 

Works at South Superior, and will convert them into 
acar shop. This company has recently pianned large 


terminal yards at South Superior, which is a suburb 
of Superior, in the same manner as the Northwestern 


road at Itasca, another suburb. 


Minnesota 


It is reported that a Big Rapids, Michigan, sash and 


door concern is contemplating removing to Grand 


Rapids, Minn. The latter town is enterprising and is 
lookout for everything from sash and door 
itself the head of navigation of 


V. Lumberman 


on the 
making 
the Mississippi M 


factories to 


EXCHANGES from Northern Minnesota, particularly 
Aitkin Wing counties, are enjoy- 
ing asortof small-sized bonanzain the way of legal 
ads of 
a good healthy growth in the population of that 
tion of the State 


in Itasca, ind Crow 


homestead and timber-claim settlers. It shows 


por- 


Tue Minnesota Canal Company now seems to be on 
solid footing, The scheme, if carried 
through, will be of vast benefit to the the 
head of the lakes. The Duluth Herald has the follow- 
A deal has been closed in New York which means 


financially 
cities at 


ing 
more to Duluth than any single business transaction 
which has been put through in the history of the city 
This deal insures the expenditure of in the neighbor- 
hood of $12,000,000 in Duluth 


up 200 miles of canal and river front for navigation. 


It is proposed to open 


At present the canal as surveyed is 106 miles in length. 

Tue completion of the ore-testing works recently 
erected on the University campus not only makesa 
valuable addition to the equipment of the department 
of mining and metallurgy of the University, but will 
prove of great commercial importance to the North 
The 


industries in 


west recent unparalleled development of the 


Minnesota and neighboring 
that there should be 
some convenient place where ores can be tested, their 
method of treatment 
This plant fully answers all these re- 
quirements, being designed with special reference to 


mining 


States has made it necessary 
value determined, and the best 


recommended 


this kind of work, and has been pronounced by experts 
the best equipped and arranged plant in the country, 
if notin the world.—Minneapolis Journal. 


North Dakota. 


Work on the new Government building at Fargo has 


commenced, 


THERE is no State in the Union, old or new, having 
more schoolhouses to the acre, or public schools ofa 
higher order, than North Dakota. 

THe citizens of Grand Forks have held a meeting 
and agreed to undertake to raise $33,000 to keep the 
North Dakota State University running for the next 
two years 

SEVERAI coal mines to be opened 
Slaughter 
farm work is already well advanced, and farmers will 
have more leisure to devote to the development of the 
undergroud materials for wealth that underlie that 
entire country in the shape of interminable veins of 
lignite. 


new are near 


this season. Owing to the early spring, 


THE Jamestown Alert says the settlers living along 
the timber are improving their leisure time by mak- 
ing syrup from the box-elder trees. H. A. Shaver has 
oer a hundred expects to make 
several gallons of y havea kettle rigged 

the and goat the business in regular 
Eastern style. This is a scene not common in North 
Dakota, 


trees tapped and 


syrup. They 


upin woods 


NORTH DAKOTA has received an influx of new set- 
tlers this year which will add greatly to her popula- 
tion and wealth. With them come better 
farming. The immense wheat fields are 
divided small farms, which come within the 
capacity of a man of small means. Prom all quarters 
of the State the news comes that the wheat acreage 
has been curtailed and in its stead more profitable 


modes of 
being sub 
into 





cereals will find their way to market. From now on 
North Dakota will be on a paying basis, and the un- 
occupied land will be eagerly sought after as the most 
desirable farm lands in the Northwest.— Lakota Herald. 


Tue Willow City Eagle says that a load of brooms 
was brought into town Wednesday and sold out to 
merchants. Nothing extraordinary about that; but, 
the brooms were manufactured on Mouse River, the 
corn was grown on the farm of A. Pendroy, and made 
right here at home. The quality of the broom is un- 
excelled. This teaches us that there area great many 
ways to diversify, also that the resources of the Mouse 
River Country are unlimited. 


A covony of Michigan Finnsare to locate in Cavalier 
and Rolette counties. These men are the descend- 
ants of Swedish people, who emigrated to Finland 
some generations ago, and are very much like the 
Swedes in general enlightenment and progressi veness. 
They will quickly become assimilated with the other 
progressive people in North Dakota, and will be ac- 
corded a hearty welcome. A few of them were induced 
last summer to look over the Red River Valley and 
Turtle Mountain Country, and were so well pleased 
that before returning they bought farms. They are 
very favorably impressed with the country, where so 
much good prairie land can be got in such close prox- 
imity to abundant fuel and building material. They 
say that many of their friends will follow as soon as 
they can dispose of their property in Michigan.—Fargo 
Forum, 


South Dakota. 


THe Montana gold mine in the Black Hills is said to 
be one of the most remarkable mines in the world. 
Over $300,000 has been expended during the past two 
months in machinery and development and they claim 
to have over $3.000,000 worth of ore in sight. 


THe Keystone gold reef country, in the Black Hills, 
is still holding out and new discoveries are being made 
every day. They are now taking out gold ore that 
averages from $30 to $300 to the ton. Two mills are 
kept busy working this ore and it is said that two for- 
tunes are being made by the owners. 


Montana. 


THE season’s output of woolin the Madison Valley 
will be about 200,000 pounds. 


THERE are twenty-eight buildings, for various pur- 
poses, now being erected in Billings. 


Tue Northern Pacific Railroad is arranging to secure 
samples of agricultural products to be exhibited at 
Eastern county fairs. 

. ————_—_____—_ 

Tue United States Government is making arrange- 
ments this year to send an exploring party into the 
Bitter Root Mountains and the Clearwater Country, 
and make a complete map of that practically unknown 
land. 


THE Montana Mining Reporter thinks that Livingston 
is destined to become one of the greatest mining 
centers in the West. Never since the first discovery of 
gold and silver in Park County has there been such an 
encouraging outlook in the mining industry as at 
present. 


THERE is a marked improvement in railroad busi- 
ness all around and each day brings renewed hopes of 
a busy summer. Several work and tie trains are al- 
ready out and others will be added tothe force during 
the summer. A large number of men are being em- 
ployed in loading ties and handling work trains and 
there are prospects of better times in railroad circles 
this year than at any time since the panic.—Butte Rail- 
way Review. 


In the Whitehall district there is renewed activity 
in mining enterprises owing to the decision of the 
Parrott company to remove their large reduction 
works from Butte to a point on the Jefferson River. 
The proximity of these works will make it profitable 
to work anumber of mines which have heretofore been 
too remote from smelting facilities to be operated suc- 
cessfully. Prospecting is active in that region, with 
excellent results in the discovery of new leads. 


THE new code makes some very radical changesin the 
method of making quartz and placer locations, says 
the Bozeman Chronicle. The law of Colorado, South 
Dakota, Wyoming and other States is followed closely. 
A shaft or tunnel ten feet deep must be dug before the 
location notice can be recorded; this shaft must al- 
ways reach solid formation. The time for recording is 
extended to ninety days after locating, instead of 
twenty days as at present. Incase of relocation, if the 
old discovery is used, it must be sunk ten feet deeper. 
A provision is that the locator may, if he desires, have 
a United States deputy mineral surveyor make a sur- 





vey of the claim before location notice is record; 
and if the field notes of the surveyor are attached 
the recorder notice they are prima facie evidence 
the truth of the matters contained therein. 


Idaho. 


Tue Coeur d'Alene Press says that gold has been « 
covered at Mica Bay, seven miles south of there. S 
eral experts visited the scene of the discovery and t! 
all claim that the ledge is fine quartz. Assays of 
rock show an average of about $8 to the ton. 


Tue big pork packing house, for which several tow 
have been competing, has finally been located at 
prosperous town of Cottonwood in Camas Prairie. 7 
enterprise will prove a great benefit to all that co: 
try, as they will be able to pack from six to ten th 
sand hogs annually. 


Ep. MASON came in from the Mica mines Wednes: 
and reports the work progressing favorably, the hx 
zontal tunnel having been driven for a distance 
fifty feet. The samples of mica forwarded to differs 
localities have all been pronounced as first-class a 
the future of the mine is very promising.—Potla 
Press. 


REAL estate men report there is not a single hou 
in Boise bearing the familiar sign “To Rent.” This 
a showing that cannot be matched in any other city 
this size in the United States or in any larger city 
the country. Moreover, new houses are constantly bi 
ing built but the demand keeps in advance of t! 
supply.—Statesman. 


Apvices from the State capital announce that ad 
vertisements for bids for the sale of $75,000 in Stat 
bonds for the construction of the Lewiston Norms 
School will soon be made. It is now stated, by gouw 
authority, that no obstacles of moment can be rais: 
that will retard the immediate sale of the bonds and 
the completion of the school.—Teller. 

Tue Caldwell Tribune remarks that the prospects ar 
that more new people will come to Idaho this year 
than ever came here in any previous season. There ar 
inquiries every day about land, water and climat 
Those who have land to dispose of should put a reaso: 
able price on it—not boom figures—and make it know: 
Before the first of May there will be hundreds of hon« 
seekers in this vicinity. 


ACCORDING to the Helena Independent one of th« 
greatest strikes known in mining history was recently 
made in the Helena & 'Frisco mine, the best know: 
property in the Coeur d'Alene Country. This mine is 
owned by Helena parties and has been developed en 
tirely by Helena capital. The original owners of the 
property, who yet hold all the stock, with the excep- 
tion of a few thousand shares, are 8S. T. Hauser, A. M 
Holter, John T. Murphy. A J. Seligman, Peter Larson, 
A. M. Esler, H. Barbour and E. W. Knight, Jr. These 
gentlemen have invested about $1,000,000 in the mins 
and have taken out nearly $1.500,000. The Helena & 
‘Frisco mine has had an interesting history, with 
which most people in Montana and Idaho are familiar 
Its development was retarded by those troublesome 
days of 1892, when the whole Cceur d'Alene was in the 
throes of a serious labor trouble. 

Oregon. 

An association of Oregon manufacturers, for the pur- 
pose of developing, encouraging and extending home 
industries, is about to be formed in Portland, and 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers are generally 
taking a lively interest in it. 


FOR many years quite an extensive trade has been 
done in this State in cascara bark, or bark of the chit- 
tim wood, which is highly valued in medicine, and 
which is found here in greater quantities probably 


than in any other State in the Union. Heretofore the 
bark has mostly been shipped East, where the liquid 
extracts and compounds have mainly been manufac- 
tured.—Oregonian. 


Washington. 


RESIDENCES and business houses are springing up 
like magic on all sides and Methow City is rapidly be- 
ing transformed from a log-cabin, one-horse village to 
a city of substantial business blocks and stately resi 
dences.— Okanogan Outlook. 


W.G. ROWLAND tells the Tacoma Union that $1,000,000 
worth of smoked and canned meats and lard had been 
shipped to Seattle and Tacoma last year, and that this 
year. owing to the development of Tacoma packing- 
house industries, there would be very little if any 
smoked meats or lard shipped in. 


ACCORDING to the Puget Sound Lumberman it is con- 
ceded that 1894 was a pretty bad year for all kinds of 
business, yet during that period thirty-six sawmills, 
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planing mills, thirty-seven shingle mills, seven 
« factories and eleven wood-working factories, cost- 
ver $2,000,000, were erected in the Pacific Northwest. 


2oM parties just in from the Slate Creek Country 
Outlook learns that there is no abatement in the 
d of immigration into that now famous camp. The 
t boat up the Columbia is said to have brought up 
ty passengers, nearly all of whom were headed for 
te Creek, and men in wagons, on horseback and on 
t are flocking in from all parts of the county and 


i 
m adjoining counties. 


rHosE who have studied the soil and topography of 
great Columbian Basin declare and say that that 
intry is truly a better sugar-beet field than the very 
found in all Europe. If such is the case, and no 
titis, Eastern Washington will some day furnish 
world’s market with sugar as it does now with 
eat. We may not all live to see it, but it’s a-coming. 
hail the day when sugar is king.—Walla Walla 


fesman, 


luk only drawback to the dairy interests comes from 
ick of mileh cows. More cows are needed to supply 
e demand for milk at the creameries, and more cows 
il be needed to supply the cheese factory this season. 
Vhile it is true that the number is increasing very 
ipidly every year, it is also true the demand for dairy 
ducts increases much faster. The opportunity is 
w at hand for a safe, sure and paying investment. 
nsburg Register. 


A BERDEEN is rejoicing over the fact that through the 
terprise of her citizens in raising $10,000 for con 
truction of the Northern Pacific across the river; 
rains are now being run into the city, and the incon- 
nience attending railway transportation is obviated. 
The spur reaches three sawmills having a daily capa- 
ty of 250,000 feet of lumber, each of which will em- 
irk in the car shipping trade. Aberdeen is to becon- 
ratulated upon the evidences of prosperity and en- 
terprise which she presents.— West Coast Trade. 


SEATTLE has already secured subscriptions amount- 
ng to over $400,000 towards the subsidy of $500,000 asked 
y the St. Louis company which proposes to dig a ship 
inal from Elliott Bay to Lake Washington and use 





the earth excavated to fill up the tide flats south of 
the city and thus make new land for factories and 
other business concerns. This is a wholly different 
scheme from the original canal project for which 
Government aid has been solicited from Congress for 
the past ten years. That project contemplated a canal 
with locks by way of Lake Union and its outlet into 
Lake Washington. The new plan contemplates start- 
ing the canal nearly ten miles south of the natural 
outlet of the two lakes and close to the point where 
the Dwamish River enters the bay, cutting it straight 
through to the southern end of Lake Washington. The 
profits of the enterprise are expected to accrue mainly 
from the sale of the made land on the tide-flats. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


Tue Rossland camp is generally active and there is 
every indication of steady development. Work is pro- 
gressing on nearly all of the claims which have been 
bonded or sold during the past three months. The 
only clog appears to be the want of ready money, 
caused to a great extent by the comparative isolation 
forced by the lack of good roads. 





THE Kaslo-Slocan Railway will probably be com 
pleted and in operation by September of this year and 
direct railroad communication between Spokane and 
Three Forks, B. C., the terminus:of the proposed road, 
established. The right-of-way has already been sur- 
veyed and all necessary privileges secured, so the Ist 
of May will probably see an army of {men making 
gravel fly along the route of the new railroad. It will 
make a section thickly populated with American min- 
ers free of access, and in no small measure add to the 
trade of Northeastern Washington.—Spokane Review. 


THE contract for building the first 250 miles of what 
is known as the Hudson’s Bay Railroad was signed in 
Toronto on the 20th of last month. Under the terms 
of the contract the first 125 miles, at least, must be 
completed this year, and the entire 250 miles must be 
ready for traffic betore the first day of January, 107. 
The total cost of the work will exceed $3,000,000. The 
route of the section of the road now under contract 
extends northwest from Winnipeg, crossing the islands 
in the narrows of Lake Manitoba to the Saskatchewan 
River. It will traverse a rich agricultural and timber 





country and open up for settlement hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of land in the Canadian Northwest. 
Work will be begun at once on the construction, and 
the contractors will sublet parts of the work in order 
to complete as much of the road as possible this year. 
Winnipeg will be the base of operations. 





“* 
North Dakota Lignite Coal. 


J.F. Brodie, an experienced Pennsylvania miner 
has recently opened a coal mine on the thickest vein 
discovered in North Dakota. The mine is called the 
East Lehigh and is located at Lehigh station, on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, four miles east of the town 
of Dickinson. The vein is twenty-six feet thick and 
is entered on a level from the side of a hill a few 
hundred feet from the railroad track. Mr. Brodie 
owns 240 acres of ground under which this enormous 
vein is known to extend without a fault. For quality 
the coal is unsurpassed by any North Dakota lignite. 
It comes out in clean, large chunks, free from clay and 
analysis shows that its value for fuel is about eighty 
per cent of that of Ohio bituminous coal. Mr. Brodie 
puts this coal on the cars for shipment at the mouth 
of the mine atacost tothe purchaser of one dollar 
per ton. The coal deposit is so large and is so easily 
and cheaply worked that operations at the mine can 
be extended to keep pace with the demand for the 
coal, and orders can be filled as fast as received. North 
Dakota lignite is growing in favor all over the State 
as an economical home and manufacturing fuel. It is 
fast supplanting Eastern coals. There are also depos- 
its of brick and pottery clay, fine building stone, and 
a good quality of glass sand. Address orders to J. F 
Brodie, Lehigh, North Dakota 





-*@e ” 
Through Service, 


The Nickel Plate road (N. Y. C. & St. L. R. BR.) the 
favorite line between Chicago and the East along the 
south shore of Lake Erie, being the shortest line to 
Cleveland and Buffalo, offers a splendid through car 
service to all classes of passengers. Magnificent Wag- 
ner sleepers and dining car daily on through trains to 
New York and Boston. For reservations of sleeping 


} car space and further information address J. Y. 


Callahan, General Agent, 199 Clark Street, Chicago, I11. 








Northern Trust Compan y 


Capital Stock, $500,000 (fully paid.) 


OF WISCONSIN. 


ROBERT LENOX BELENAP, President, 


Offices, 1721 Winter St., Cor. Tower Ave., West Superior, WIs. 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Acts as Agent, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, Depositary, and as Transfer Agent or Registrar. 
Mortgages and other first-class investments constantly on hand. A large list of desirable real estate (improved and unimproved) for sale or rent, 
Interest allowed on Time Deposits. Bonds of Suretyship furnished. 


WM. B. BANKS, Vice President. 


P. G. STRATTON, Treasurer. 


OGDEN H. HAMMOND, Secretary. 














For information write 





FRUIT LANDS, 


Midway between Seattle and Tacoma, in the famous 


WHITE RIVER VALLEY, WASHINGTON, 


In Five, Ten and Twenty Acre Tracts. 


WILL J. SHINN, 


HOP LANDS, 


Kent, Washington. 














The Best NORTH DAKOTA COAL. 


HE LEHIGH 
OAL MINING 


pa 


OF LEHIGH, NORTH DAKOTA, 


Are prepared to fill all orders for coal on short 
notice from their 


TWENTY-SIX FOOT VEIN 
of Clean, Solid LIGNITE COAL. 


This fuel has become the standard domestic 
and steam coal of North Dakota Scientific 
tests show it to contain less ash than any other 
coal in the world. The percentage of ash is less 
than four, while anthracite contains six per 
cent Former object ions on accountof the large 
amountof volatile matter are completely obvi- 
ated by the new stoves which burn the gas as 
wellas the solid part of the fuel, making this 
the most economical fuel known. 

We have agencies atevery station on the N. P. 
road and its branches in N Dak. Our coal issold 








atall vardsofthe Gull River Lumber Co. and 
the Beidler-Robinson Lumber Co.. and also at 
the elevators of the James Johns Elevator Co. 
A. C. McGILuivray, Pres’t. 
EARL D. FLEMING, Vice Pres’t. 
R. E. FLEMING, Secretary. 
ALEX. MonTaAGuE, Treasurer 


THE LEEIGH 
COAL MINING 
COMPANY. - 
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Come to Eastern Washington "CTE SAIN ATORIUM, 


Fiudson, Wis. 


AND BUY A FARM 


In a climate as mild as that of Virginia. 


needs no irrigation, where apples 
yields thirty bushels to the acre, 
railroads, and 


Where the rich soil 
wheat 
there 


thrive and 


and where are towns, schools 


churches, 
CHENEY 
belt in Washington, 


Write to D. F. Percival & Co., Cheney, Wash. 


for special bargains in improved farm lands. 


sin the center of the best agricultural 


four miles from Cheney, 
fences; price $7,680. Very good 
fruit Also several 
proved farms in the Palouse 
it from $10 to $20 per acre. 


for information. 


A Few SAMPLES.—640 acres, 


good buildings and 
for divi« 


sand acres of im 


ling into small farms 


thou and 
Big Bend « 


Write 


mintries 





THE DAVY ELECTRIC BELT 


IS THE BEST NERVE-TONIC 
IN THE WORLD. 


Its battery is powerful, but 
our new electrodes PREVENT 
blisters. 

This is a body battery that 
can be worn all day. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 
We guarantee that our 
ELECTRIC TRUSS 
willcure rupture 

It is doing so right along in 
spite of unbelief. Isn't there 
anything new under the sun? 

Is everything and everybody false? 


THE DAVY ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE CO., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE 


Is Happy, Fruitful Marriage. 


Every Man Who Would Know the Grand Truths; the Plain 
Facts; the New Discoveries of Medical Science as Ap- 
plied to Married Life; Who Would Attone for Past Errors 
and Avoid Future Pitfalls, Should Secure the Wonder- 
ful Little Book, Called “‘Complete Manhood, and How 
to Attain It.” 


“Here at last is information from a high medical 
source that must wurk wonders with this generation 
of men.” 

The book fully describes a method by which to attain 
full vigor and manly power A method by which toend 
all unnatural drains on the system. To cure nervous- 
ness, lack of self-control, despondency, etc. To ex 
change a jaded and worn nature for one of brightness, 
buoyancy and power. Tocure ferever effects ofexcess, 
over-work, worry,ete. To give full strength, devel- 
opment and tone to every portion and organ of the 
body. Age nobarrier. Failure impossible. 2,000 ref- 
erences. T he book is purely medical and sctentific, useless 
to curiosity seekers, invaluable to men only who need it, 
A ae apariag man, who had applied to us, soon after 
wi 

‘We sll, I tell you the first de ay is one I'll never forget. 
I just bubbled with joy. I wanted to hug everybody 
and tell them my old self had died yesterday and my 
new self was born today. Why didn’t you tell me when 
I first wrote that I would find it this way?” 

Another wrote thus: 

“If you dumped a carload of gold at my feet it would 
not bri ng such gladness into my life as your method 
has done. 

Write tothe Erte Meprcat Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 
and ask for the little book called ‘*« ‘\OMPLETE MAN- 
HOOD.” Refer to this paper, and the company prom- 
ises to send the book, in sealed envelope, without any 
marks, and entirely free, until it is well introduced. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 





St. Louis, Mo. 19th year. 


Al merican Teachers’ Bureau, 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


| 





(Under 
former 
management 
was 

OLIVER 
WENDELL 
HOLMES 
Sanatorium.) 


One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatme 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. 
All Forms of Treatment. Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 


EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS. 
Ele 
In winter all verandas are 


Lights, Fine 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric 
Solarium. 


ventilated by Steam Fan. A magnificent 
delightful promenade. 


For further information address 


Massage an 


TRAINED NURSES. 
Building heated by hot water and stean 
inclosed in glass, making 


vator. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 





MODEL 1894. 


Ask to see the new 25-20. The only 2 
Ask to see the 
Made in all calibres and styles. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


repeater on the market 


TAKE DOWN. 


Write for catalogues to 


The Latest 


32-20 38-40 
44-40 


25-20 


5 calibre 
crew 





‘Madison Avenue Hotel, 


Madison Ave. and 58th St., 
NEW YORK. 


$3 perdayand up. American Plan. 


Fire-proof and first-class in every particular. 


Two blocks from the Third and Sixth Avenue 
Elevated Railroads. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue and Belt 
Line cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, PROPRIETOR. 


hanes enti elevator runs all — 


Chichester’s English Diamond Brand. 


ENNYROVAL PILLS 


Original and Only Genuine. 

Sare, alweys reliable. Ladies ask 

Druggist for Chichester s English Dia 

mond Brand in Red and Gold metallic 

boxes, sealed with blue ribbon. Take 

no other. Refuse dangerous substitu- 
tions and imitations. At Druggists, or send 4e, 
in stamps for y testimonials and 
“Relief for Ladies,” in letter, by return 
Mall. 10,000 Testimonials. Name Paper 
Yhichester Chemical Co., Madison Squar@ 
Philada., Pe 


c 
Bold by ail Loca Druggists 





SNAP 
THE 
KLIP ON 
Used by the U. S. 
Government, N. Y 


State Library. Yale, 
Covers to 


BIND 


your papers, pam- 
phlets, and maga- 
zines inten seconds, 
etc. $ per 100. Sample doz. mailed for 75c 
der Price list free. Addre 

H H. BALL ARD, PITTSFIELD, Mass 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold ovtright, no rent, no regalty. Adapted 
to City, Village or Country. eeded in every 
\||home, shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
ience and best seller on eart 

Agents make from 85 to $50 pe r day. 
| ne in a residence means a sale te to all the 


213" 





neighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, works 
anywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 
use when ship ped. Can be put up by any one, 
never ont of order, no oe lasts a life 
jitime. Warranted. A m maker. Write 

W. P. Harrison & Co., Clerk 1 10, Columbus,O. 


CASH WITH. ORDER 

. buys this Autematie, Self Cocking, 
Nickle Plated, Rubber Handled, 6 Shot 
Revolver, 32 or 38(C. F., or send 50 cts. and 
we will ship C. O. D. $1.99 and allow ex- 
amination. FIRE ARMS C0.,Winston, N.C. 











J. D. ALLEN, Mandan, N. D. 
Taxidermist. 


Prepares and Mounts 


HEADS, ANIMALS AND BIRDS. 
FUR RUGS TO ORDER. | 


A full line of Northwestern Specimens for sale. 


For VINA the Complexion. 
Removes all Freckies. Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 


Moles. and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes, and permanently reptoring | the —_ 


plexion compere freshness, Forse 

sent postpaid on receint of 4¢ se 1 Huber) 
MALVI INA ICHTHYOL SOAP Prof. | uber? 
2a TOLEDO, O 


2 Cents a ( 


ING people, male or female, 
oldor youns. earn $30 to $60 
a week. day or evening, in 
their own town. Requires 
no capital. Samples free. KENDALL&(O., Manchester, N. H. 


ANSY PILLS! 


URE. SEND 4c. FOR“ WOMAN'S SAFE 
1cox Speciric Co.,PHILA..PA, 








erty 





ALL 
ORUG 
STORE! 

THomAS P. Stmpson, Washington. D.C 
No attorney’s fee until patent ob 


PATENT tained. Write for Inventer’s Guide 
Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Pub. Chicago, LiL 
Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 


Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
Every Man Should Read This, 

If any young, old, or middle-aged man, suf- 
fering from nervous debility, lack of vigor- 
or weakness from errors or excesses, will in, 
close stamp to me, I will send him the pre 
scription of a genuine, certain cure, free of 
cost, no humbug, no dece ption, It is cneap, 
simple and perfectly safe and harmless. I 
will send you the correct prescription and 
you can buy the remedy of me or prepare 
it yourself, just as you choose. The pre- 
scription I send free, just as I agree to do, 


Address, E. H. HUNGERFORD. Bo¥ A. * 
Albion Mich. 














Agent's profit per month. Will prove it or 
pay forfeit. New articles a out. A $1.50 
ae, and terms free. Try u 

JH1DESTER & Son, 28 Bond St., N. Y. 





Curivsity Collectors, “Attention! 


Send me hard name and address, also mention what 
you are collecting. 
LEONARD M. HARMON, ProspPEct, OHIO. 
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A BIG ‘SURPRISE PARTY.’ 


North Dakota farmers have started in this 
spring, quietly but with a determination, plant- 
ng their broad, fertile acres with a varietyof 
vrains and vegetables, and when the harvest 
omes, and the crops are gathered in, the world 
vill have one long, lasting surprise party at what 
his soil can produce. There will be, instead of 
the many millions of bushels of wheat, thousands 
:pon thousands of bushels of rye, barley, millet, 
flax, oats, corn, potatoes, onions, beets, turnips, 
ate., etc. Following this will be thousands of 
heads of cattle and hogs, and last but not least 
will be the immense amount of wealth resulting 
therefrom. This is destined to be the year that 
will mark a new and important epoch in the 
agricultural annals of our State, and one which 
will be a beacon light to all future prosperity of 
uur golden commonwealth. It has taken the 
farmers of North Dakota some time to get down 
to that sure and prosperous plan of farming that 
characterized their forefathers, but they have 
finally reached the goal. Other new States were 
not so swift in adopting the diversified plan, but 
they eventuatly had to come toit. If wheat rais- 
ing can no longer be successfully followed, the 
land does not in the least depreciate in value, but 
from diversity in products will firmly increase. — 
Lisbon Free Press. 

** 


MISSED BUT ONE CROP, 





The Devils Lake Inter Ocean says that George 
W. H. Davis, the well-known farmer of Bergen 
Township, ridicules the idea that the raising of 
corn in North Dakota is yet in the experimental 
stage. He says it is as sure a crop as wheat. He 
has raised it every year since he settled in Ber- 
gen, with the exception of 1888, when the frost 
on the 9th of August killed the corn, as well as 
all other crops. Mr. Davis raises both field and 
sweet corn, the former being of the flint variety. 








He makes a practice of marking the ears which 
ripen earliest, which he saves for seed, and in 
this way he has succeeded in perfecting a vari- 
ety of corn that will mature as early as wheat. 
The yield averages well, and last year it was 
about sixty bushels to the acre. 


+ 
* 


A SUCCESSFUL NORTH DAKOTAN. 





Mr. Bolton, of Park River, passed through 
here yesterday with three cars loaded with fat 
cattle, hogs and sheep, for Chicago. In conver- 
sation with Mr. Bolton we learned that he isa 
believer in mixed farming and is a successful 
farmer. He never allows a bit of manure or 
straw to go to waste on his farm, but utilizes it 
all. Mr. Bolton doesn’t believe in going out of 
wheat raising and exclusively into stock, for the 
average farmer, but he believes in raising a few 
acres of wheat, oats, barley, and some stock and 
vegetables. He is one of the men who know 
more about farming than grumbling about the 
low price of wheat.—Jnkster Tribune. 

* 


EIGHTY QUARTER-SECTIONS TAKEN. 





The United States Land Office located in this 
city today concluded the largest week’s business 
on its records in the past eight years. Filings 
and final proofs have been many, demonstrating 
the fact that North Dakota, and especially the 
northern part of it, is enjoying a boom in im- 
migration and settlement. Sixty-nine filings 
were made and eleven final proofs, making in all 
a total of eighty quarter-sections taken, repre- 
senting 12,800 acres of Uncle Sam’s domain.— 
Grand Forks Plaindealer. 

The Fargo Forum wants some man to bring 
stock hogs to North Dakota and supply the farm- 
ers. There is a profit to the dealer and much 
gain to the farmer. The food is plenty, the wa- 
ter good and the increase beneficial. 











NORTH DAKOTA’S LATEST ACQUISITION. 


Our North Dakota people have had their little 
share of hard times, growing out of the universa 
business depression. A few of them have looked 
longingly at the ‘‘green hills far away,” but upon 
close investigation have found that the blight 
was on the coast countries, the South, California, 
and the Canadian Northwest, even worse than 
here. Meantime, other States have been looking 
to North Dakota for their Eldorado, and our 
cheap fertile lands are attracting a great deal of 
thoughtful attention and careful investigation. 
There is every prospect that once more a con- 
siderable tide of immigration will be turned this 
way. Last week the advance guard of these new 
settlers arrived in a special train of thirty-six 
cars, including 400 people, all members of the 
Dunkard sect or their near neighbors the Omish 
people. Of this large number 360 came direct 
from Walkerston, Indiana. Their special train, 
consisting of twenty-two freight cars filled with 
goods and chattels, two tourist sleepers, four 
coaches, and a baggage car, left there Wednesday 
afternoon. In St. Paul the Walkerston contin- 
gent was joined by another party of forty Dunk- 
ards from Hutchinson, Kansas. Fifty families 
stopped at Mayville, where they will settle on 
the quarter-section farms which have been carved 
out of the Grandin bonanza farm. The remain- 
der will locate in the vicinity of Cando. Another 
large delegation is expected a little later. 

It is stated that three thousand new settlers 
will come into various parts of the Red River 
Valley this spring and summer. These settlers 
are mostly Poles, with a few Scandinavians, and 
will come from Minnesota, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana. Register Sunderhauf, of the Fargo 
land office, says that office has never been so busy 
as now. Letters are coming in bunches, from 
people who are evidently in earnest in their 
search.—Park Rirer Gazette- Witness 








NORTH DAKOTA FARM LANDS. 


North Dakota offers excellent opportunities for new settlers to engage in diversified farming. Climate and soil are well adapted for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, lax, potatoes, millet and 
hay. Land is very cheap. It is a peculiarly healthy country The population of the State is only about 200,000, and at least a million people can be supported in comfort on the soil. The 


firms advertised below are recommend d by this magazine as responsible. 


They solicit correspondence from intending settlers. 








| ALBERT M. POWELL, Real Estate, Immigra- 
tion Agent and Land Attorney. Choice 
DEVILS LAKE, N. Dak. 





Farms for sale or rent. 








meson tiehed 1884, | 
MINNEWAUKAN, N. DA 


| J. = ‘RICHMOND & SON, 
Farm Lands and Loans. W tite us. 








| 30.000 acres choice wild lands and improved 
farms in Steele Co. Cash orcrop payment plan. 
Cor. invited. M.B.CASSELL & CO, Sherbrooke, N.D | 


Two. HU NDRED IMPROVED FARMS FOR 
SALE OR RENT in Wells and Eddy Coun- 
ties, on easy cash termsor on crop payment 
plan. Also unimproved Farm Lands very 
cheap. Write for prices and terms to F. E.OWEn, 
State Bank, New Rockford, N. Dak. Collections 
for non-residents attended to promptly. 








HENRY. U. THOMAS, ¢ County ‘Judge, 
MINNEWAUKAN, N. Dak. For rent or sale, 
over fifty improved Farms in Benson County. 





FOR SALE—Coal Mines, Stock Ranches, and | 
arms, both improved and unimproved. 
Address O. B. Litre, Pres. Capital Nat. peak, 
} Bismarck, N. Da 
(|APITAL NATIONAL BAN BANK buysand sells C i 
Warrants, State, County and School Bonds. 
Collections made. Correspondence solicited. 








BARNES COUNTY. 
REAL ESTATE. LOANS 
AND COLLECTIONS. 
I have on my books a large list of the finest 
farms in the State; also 300,000 acres unimproved 
Barnes Oo. land. Correspondence solicited. 
Jos. J. Barc LAY, r, Valley City, N. Dak. 























DANIEL BESSIE. Established, 1884. 
ADOLPHE BESSIE & SON, 
Real Estate, Loans and Investment Brokers. 
Improved and unimproved farms in the Red 
River Valley a specialty. 


, 
DOLPHE BEss18, County Justice of the Peace. 
| 
| 


Wanperton, N. Dak. 








Lands '%, the Red River Valley and State of N. D. 
DGS “Low prices. Easy terms. Very desirable 

AND tracts on crop payment plan. 

Loans negotiated upon first-class security, first 

| mortgage Hee. title perfect, at g rates 

| of interest. Red River Valley loans a specialty. 

J. B. Fotsom, Box 1731, Fargo, N. Dak. 





ADAMS & FREES, Lisbon, N. Dak. 
IMPROVED FARM LANDS 


In Ransom and Sargent Counties. 
We sell on crop payment plan if desired. 
All stnintnadeian nce will be replied to. 





I HAVE ONE HU NDRED AND TW VENTY { 
THOUSAND ACRES OF LAND, 
improved and unimproved, for sale or rent on 
most favorable terms as to price and time of 
payment, situated in Central North Dakota. 
Address or call on B.S. Russeu, 
Jamestown, N. Dak. 














| BE ISE KE R, DAV IDSON & CO., Immigration 

| Agents,Carrington, N. Dak. T. L. Belseker, 

Pres. Wells County Bank, Sykeston, N.D. C.H, 

DAVIDSON, JR., Pres. Carrington State Bank. 
Ag’tsin N. Dak. of the Sykes Estate of England. 
100,000 acres of Farm Lands for sale in Wells, 

| Foster and adjoining counties, North Dakota. | 

| For prices on choice Farm and Grazing Lands, 

} in the great Pomona Valiey, LaMoure Co. . 

address EpGeLEy LAND INy. Co.. Edgeley, N. D- 


l rr ROVED AND UNIMPROVED 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE, 
| ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN. 
Also N. P. R. R. Co.’s cheap Wild Lands, a very 
| choice and cheap list. } 
|} Call on me before purchasing. 
Wo. GLAss, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 


\WELLs & DICKEY COMPANY, San 
4 ta lished SS 
Offer for sale and to rent IMPROVED FARMS 
in every county in the James River Valley, 
ON CROP PAYMENT PL 
Write for full list of nara with prices. 
JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. 





Now IS YOUR CHANCE 
TO GET GOOD CHEAP LANDS. 


If:you want a Farm, improved or unimproved, 
large or small, I can suit you. My terms and 
| prices are within the reach of all. For full in- 
formation write me. Tos. J. BARD, 

Lakota, Nelson Co., N. Dak. 
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SHIP YOUR 


Furs, Hides, Pelts, Wool, Etc. 


TO 


Jas. McMillan & Co., 


Incorporated. 


200-212 First Ave. North, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Goods bought right out; no commission charged. 


Fair selection; immediate returns. 
Shipping tags furnished free upon request 


Ship Furs by Express, other goods by Freight 


te" Write for Circular giving LATEST MARKET PRICES. 


COMES EASY. 


BROWN & HAYWOOD CO. 
Stained Glass Works. 


* 
4 
la 


PLATE AND WINDOW GLASS, 
FRENCH & FRAMED MIRRORS. 


124-126-128 N. Third St., MINNEAPOLIS. 


41 East Third Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


HUGH HARRISON & C0... 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers 


Dry Goods, Notions, 
Furnishing Goods. 


Corner First Avenue North and Third St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





REVIVING CATTLE TRADE. 





There is a lumberman in Minne- 
apolis who seems to have his plate 
right side up every time it rains 
soup, and yet he seems not to be 
slavishly devoted to the turning of 
his plate to catch the soup. Among 
the few fortunes that have followed 
him since he married a wealthy 
young lady and bought timber on 
the upper Mississippi are the follow- 
ing list: The timber was sold just 
before the crash came in '93, giving 
him about a million of loose money. 
Some of this he invested in pine 
lands in the Mesaba Country, on 
which land some one found iron ore 
good enough so that mines were 
opened on it that gave him $100,000 
yearly without turning over his 
hand. Some of his money went into 
pine land in Canada, before the tariff 
was taken off Canadian lumber, and 
stumpage was consequently cheaper 
than it is today. His company is 
putting up amill there to cut 30,000,- 
000 feet yearly, on which the new 
tariff gives him just $30,000 clear 
money yearly. One of his brother 
lumbermen says that if this man 
should fall into a sewer he would 
come out with a nosegay on his lapel. 
He certainly is one of the rare speci- 
mens of the favors of Dame Fortune. 
In these days when people are get- 
ting the most of their fortune in the 
neck, it is pleasant to look at such a 
rare example as this.—Commercial 
Bulletin. 








NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 
Dealers Il 


CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED. 


a oe 
Write us for our 
Monthly Market 
Report. 


‘MNJ “100M “Sa0TH 
DEER SKINS, ETC. 


409 8. E. Main St, 
MINNEAPOLIS. - MINN. 


Howtotrap. Whentotrap. 12 page pamphlet sent free. 
Mention this magazine. 


THE THIRTEEN-STORY GUARANTY LOAN BUILDING, 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


The grazing and stock-raising « 
tions of Washington, Qregon, Idal 
and Montana are recovering som: 
of their wonted prosperity through 
the rapid advance in the price of bee! 
within the past few weeks. The 
stock raisers of the country, like al! 
other people, felt the depression 
severely and many that were con- 
sidered beyond the reach of poverty 
were compelled to sacrifice their 
ranches and cattle to meet pressing 
claims. Those able to hold on are 
obtaining prices beyond their antici 
pations and are coming out of the 
toils in good shape. At most of the 
prominent shipping points along the 
transcontinental lines, it has not 
been a question of market or price, 
but a question of transportation facil- 
ities. The demand is principally in 
Chicago and the East and it comes 
through the large packing houses 
This is one of the substantial signs 
of returning prosperity that is as 
agreeable as it is pleasant to see. It 
is resulting in bringing the hoarded 
money of the East to the West, and 
this country is fortunate in having 
that which commands the exchange 
While the ranges may become de- 
pleted, a new demand will spring up 
for the stock cattle, thus creating a 
home trade that has been dormant 
for several years. Other meats ar: 
also in sympathy with the advanc« 
in beef.—Portland Oregonian. 











Nicoll the Tailor 


THE PIONEER of MODERATE PRICES 


SOS 


Seventh and Robert Sts., St. Paul. 


eo-> 


Overcoats to order from - $18.00 
Suits es “ - 20.00 
Pants - a 5.00 


Samples and instructions for self-measurement 
sent FREE on application. 


WALTER TAUSCHER, 


Designer 


and 


Interior Decorator 


HYRASCO. 


Original Designs and Estimates furnished. 





136 to 1382 Endicott Arcade, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Good Thing—Push it Along. 


very now and then some fertile brain evolves a 
ise or coins a word that is so apropos and express- 
that it tickles the public fancy. From that time 
th it becomes a popular favorite and holds that 
id position until some new phrase or word is dis- 
ered. The current saying is, “Good thing—push it 





L. EIsENMENGER Meat Co., Wholesale and 
in MEATS, GAME. POULTRY, LARD, ete. 
Hotel trade a specialty 
We noe Northern Pacific dining cars, also many 
hotels along the railroad. Our trade extends generally 
throughout the Northwest. Ask for prices. 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


























The Wise Traveler 


In selecting his railroad route, selects the road 


That affords excellent and most comfortable facili- 
ties—“The Milwaukee.” 

That traverses a delightful and plcturesque portion 
of the country—*‘The Milwaukee.” 

That has—and merits 
reliability 


the reputation of strength and 

“The Milwaukee.” 

That enjoys popularity and is stamped with public 
approval—“The Milwaukee.” 

That has a substantial roadbed and most frequent 
train service—"*The Milwaukee.” 

That regards, always, the comfort, ease and safety of 
its patrons—“The Milwaukee.” 

That furnishes the latest private compartment cars 
and latest library-buffet-smoking cars—‘The 








1+ ng.” a terse admonition to people to appreciate ies ei 
S ’ is best. While the Saint Paul & Duluth Railroad H.D.MATHEWS, Kk. 0. BROWN, J. WHARRY, canara 
never lacked appreciation, it is a good thing Pres. & Treas. Vice Pres. Secretary. | That furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars, free 
ertheless, so push it along. The Duluth Short as and sumptuous dining cars 
e,as the route of this railroad is popularly known, THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CC 5 a 
he favorite thoroughfare for all classes of travel sb | That has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 
ween St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, West Superior, lamp—‘The Milwaukee.” 
liwater and other points. Running, as it does, fast Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. “The Milwaukee” combines all the above and more, 
| handsomely equipped trains over a smooth road- too. Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam, elec 
ae | at convenient seem ~ Pg but eee “ aie GENERAL OFFICE: tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint- 
which patronage it holds by reason of its facili- —_e 
laho .. equipment and convenience. It always pays to 108 East Fourth St., ‘ ST. PAUL, MINN. "anes ‘tal Lincol id: “Foll " l i 
om ke the Duluth Short Line, for then the traveler is Wholesale Warehouses at ge —— fs ie wi gene ‘.” pare fp ine 
ug q tisfied with his ride. Maps, circulars and other | St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer oe nme ; be far from right. 1e People use 1e 
beef q nted matter cheerfully furnished by ticket agents, ee 
T may be had by addressing W. A. Russell. General J.T. CONLEY, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
=e Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. St. Paul, Minn. 
ba ST PAUL F Notr.—Five trains dail = } } 
‘ UND ks I - » trains y from Twin Cities to Chi- 
sion The Acme Bath Tub ard Laundry Tray. F O RY co ’ cago; one to St. Louis and one to Kansas City. 
con We call the attention of architects, builders, plumb- MANUFACTURERS OF 
erty & rsand house owners to the new bath tub made in ® = — ai 
heir rs Minneapolis. It is the coming tub, and will take the 
a pi i luce of the iron tub, which is getting into disfavor. a, On Or 
sing lhe Acme is indestructible, sanitary, and is made to ® 
are uit everybody as to prices. The Acme laundry tray STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 
tici ¥ already taking the lead, and is no noubt the best | Write for prices and designs of Columns. 
the 7 ray, considered from a sanitary standpoint, and as to Works on Great Northern Railway 
id ish and durability. Prices are the lowest. For “ 
the 2 llustrated price lists write tothe Minneapolis Paving Office, Nos. 211 & 212 Manhattan Building. 
the ind Manufacturing Co., 429 Sixth Ave.S., Minneapolis, 
not y Minn. a 
ane 7 No Change to New York and Boston. ea: 
_ Hf The through service offered the traveling public by 
y in 2 the Nickel Plate road (N. Y.C. & St. L. R. R.) is unsur- a L (i NG NGPAVI N(j 1G FOUR 
mes passed. The perfect passenger service of this road, ) 9? EST LINE 
ses with the well-known excellence of the West Shore and : > tive: Duop Wee aa 
ns Fitehburg roads, recommends itself to the traveling | Y BETWEEN 
& public. Wagner palace cars and dining car daily on CHICAGO, 
) as through trains to New York and Boston. For addi- 3 
It tional information see your local ticket agent or INDIANAPOLIS 
ded iddress J. Y. Calahan, General Agent, 199 Clark St., CINCINNATI, 
and Chicago, Ill. AND 
—- f ‘ WASHINGTON 
ing The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co. OHIO COAL CO a 
ge O " “Finest Trai 
ne of the youngest coal companies at the head of ‘Inest Trains 
de the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Super- Hard and Soft Coal. in America, 
-up or, where they handle their own production of genuine WHOLESALE ONLY. 
ga Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking Docks: Duluth, West Superior, Ashland. 
ant ind anthracite, specially prepared for this market. : ‘ . es 7 . 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond General Office: Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
are with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
nce at their main office at West Superior, Wis. E. O. MCCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 





Cheap Rates to Denver. 


The convention of the National Educational Asso- 

ation will be held this year, July 5 to 12, at Denver, 
Colo. A very low rate, not more than about $27.90 for 
return from St. Paul and Minneapolis, will be made 
y the Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R., with correspond- 
ogly low rates from other points. An elegant vesti- 
uled train with all modern appointments will run 
through on very fast time. No change of cars. Mag- 
ificent service. For further information address 
\. B. Cutts, G. T. & P. A., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has been used for 
ver fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
hildren while teething, with perfect success. It 
sooths the child, softens the gums, allays all pain; 
‘ures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 
Sold by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 B. 5th st., 8t. Pav, Minn 


Personal attention given toall kinds of Ageaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water,’etc. Samples 
by mailorexpress attended to promptly. Write for terms 





NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., 
Coal Shippers. 


. } Duluth, West Superior, Washburn 
Wharves: i Green hey ieee ; 


General Office, Endicott Bl’dg, St. PAUL, MINN. 





Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
CINCINNATI. 


Passenger Traffic M’g’r. 





IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION YALYE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 
by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use 


upon two-thirds of the railway 


- and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and mileage of this country. References furnished upon 
take no other kind. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle. WESTERN BANK NOTE CO., | *ilcstionn i a8 
| Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 
To the Traveling Public. New Fire Proof Building, CHICAGO, OILS for railroad use. 
Before purchasing tickets to points east of Chicago, or BONDS, SIGNAL OIL WOERES. 
tirst ascertain the rate to that point over the Nickel ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS STOCKS, TICKETS, J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t FRANKLIN, PA 
N. Plate road. City ticket office, 199 Clark Street, Chicago | PAY OBEOKS, | “- ©- oy, cle — 








Illinois. 


General Stationery. Securities ved by this 
to pS A Y. Y Stock i ashenge. 








Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. 
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FARWELL, OZMUN. KIRK & (0), | 77 Eien corer so arene | SEMNE  StaaneR EHemoMn 
we ' CO. GOTZIAN & co., LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 


MANUFACTURERS 


Wholesale Hardware. eiiiat nai SCHURMEIER, 
a eee Boots and Shoes. NAT holesale 


Guns and Sporting Goods, 


House Purnishing Goods, PROPRIETORS OF 
Se wo~wesota sHor co. DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 
Tin Plate, Metals, Butchers’ Supplies 


prinliot Factory: Corner Fifth and Rosabel Streets. Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 


Catalogues of our different departments SALESROOMS AND OFFICES : 
FREE TO DEALERS. 242 to 280 inclusive, E. 5th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. | ST. PAUL, . . MINNESOTA 





ERIESNON. BRADY G0. Fairbanks, Morse & (i 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


7 s 4 ‘ a 
Distillers Agents Fairbanks Standard Scales, 


Fairbanks High Grade Duplex and ¢ 





and pound Steam Pumps, 


Fairbanks Charter Gasoline Engine 


a : J Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Windm 
Wholesale mee. 3 r= - ~ 3 Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers 
. —-—_ — SS Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes, et 
L] D ] : = ey: ~ Soe Railway Supplies, 
Iquor wt ers. | : as r 1 ‘ F ' Railway Specialties, 
s = a | \ mo Steam Engines and Boilers, 
aw. or 25 | oe oe OS . 


M. ERIESSON. F. G. BRADY h pay ey woes > Village and City Waterworks Plants, « 
F. J. HUBER. JULIUS KESSLER ‘= Railway Water Supply Stations, 


a specialty. 


42-50 East 7th St., ST. PAUL, MINN, [r["2 = 2a ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. ' eal 
Oldest and Largest Sporting Goods House in the | Wm. R. BURKHARD. 


Northwest. 








Probably the oldest house in St. 
Paul, doing business under the same 
firm name and ownership, is that of 
Wm. R. Burkhard. It is a familiar 
name in the Northwest. Established 
in 1855, this concern has built up a 
reputation that is enjoyed by few, 
East or West. 

—= The exodus from Third Street on 

-Winton” Road Wheel, 201bs. Price $100. ue : ——— the part of the more prominentstores 
has taken St. Paul by storm this season. SS made it imperative to secure more 

centrally located quarters, so last 














Send for catalogue. 
wm R. BURKHARD, Wm. R. BURKHARDS NEW STORE AT month the fine, large storeroom at 


9 5 57 AND 5¢ , t = 

57 & 59 East 7th St., St. Paul. 57 AND 59 EAST SEVENTH STREET, ST. PAUL. 57 and 59 East Seventh Street was 

If you SHOOT, FISH, RIDE A BICYCLE, or , 
indulge in any kind of SPORT or RECRE occupied. With fifty feet front and 
ATION you Can PROTECT YOUR INVEST ; 
MENT and PROMOTE YOUR PERSONAI plenty of room inside, the very at 
COMFORT by sending for our complete "05 tractive stock carried can be dis 


‘“atalogue. FREE TO EVERYBODY. Dropa 
pet og NOW - , played to the best advantage. 


GRIGGS, COOPER & C0, Hxcelsior Beer. NOYES BROS. & CUTLER 








Importers S : ; BEST Importers and 
e and B ‘a Ua , 
Wholesale a4 ,., BEER wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 


Gr Ocer S. - vi . | Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc. 


242252 East Third Street, HAMM’S BREWERY, ST. PAUL, 


ST. PAUL, . MINNESOTA, | ST. PAUL, MINN. | 400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SIBLEY Sv., Cor. 6TH. 
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HOW IT HAPPENED. 


he story is told ofa traveler in the South who met 
groand asked him what religious denomination 
elonged to. His answer was: “Iam an Episcopal.” 
th some surprise the traveler asked him how he 
ypened to be an Episcopalian. “Why, you see, sah, 
yea’ massa take me to New Orleans, an’ we ‘tend 
church wha’ the minister say he done what he 
vht not to done, an’ lef’ undone tings he ought to 
I say dat’s what I are.” 


ae 
aw 


FOR RESPITE. 


ne. sah. 


hut of the mouths of babes and sucklings sometimes 
mes the brightest of witticisms, and the age of the 
thful speaker gives them additional sharpness. 
rgie Bollman, the three-year-old daughter of Rev. 
1 Mrs. Bollman, was recently caught in some mis- 
et which her mother had particularly warned her 
out previously. While her mother was getting up 
he required amount of heard-heartedness to whip 
e little tot she said: “Mamma, don’t you think we 
id better have a short prayer?’’—Lakota (N. D.) Herald 
We 
IT LOOKED SUSPICIOUS. 
Visscher, the Tacoma humorist, enioys his reputa- 
n for homeliness, and tells good stories about his 
‘k of beauty. Here is one told by himself: 
When I married and had a little daughter, I had 





feet, denouncing the cook, the contractor and Jim Hill 
unstintedly and in several dialects. The roasts on 
the table were “not in it’? with those in theair, He 
finally managed to learn the cause of the trouble. 

“Th’ divil take th’ lotof ‘em!” howled an Irishman— 

“sarvin’ us rotten mate uv a Chrishmas day!” 

They were accustomed to the tough article, and ten- 
der meat they wot not of, before that day—nor after, 
on that job. i. 


Ne 
iT 


ENOUGH SAID. 

While on a recent trip on the railroad my attention 
was attracted toa man wearing handcuffs, who was 
riding in the seat just behind me. I fell into con- 
versation with him and learned that he was on his 
way to State's prison for a year on the charge of 
larceny. A little questioning and his story was told. 
He, with three pals, had stolen some wheat and the 
others had been promptly arrested and convicted. 
Four months later he was apprehended only a few 
miles from the scene of the theft. I asked him why he 
did not place more distance between him and the scene 
of his crime, and he spoke in parables. “Partner,” 
said he, “did you ever hear why the man fell off the 
ladder?” I confessed my ignorance. ‘“‘Well” he said, 
“there was a woman at the bottom of it.’’—Crookston 
Times. 


HAD A RETURN TICKET. 

A story is going the rounds about a Sturgeon Bay 
rustic who saw his first train last summer. He stepped 
up to the ticket agent at the depot and said that he 
wanted to take a ride on “that ’ere train."’ The agent 
asked him how far, and finally elicited the informa- 
tion that the man had only eighty cents and wanted 
to go as far as he could and return, and accordingly 
gave hima ticket. The rustic boarded the train and 
took a seat next to the window. The train started. 
and gradually increased in speed. The passenger 


Tt 








THE AMIABLE YOUNGER SISTER. 


Young Sappy 
Effie 


some one who really admired me. To her I was an 
Apollo. One day Bill Nye was in my office with me, 
and my little girl came in and began making love to 
me, as wa3 her way, calling me all sorts of pet names. 
‘‘Nice papa,’ said she; ‘pretty papa.’ 
“Nye turned round and said in his peculiar drawl: 
‘*Visscher, are you trying to make a humoristout of 
that child ?’” 


se 
aa 


A SPOILED FEAST. 

lt happened when the Great Northern was building 
through Montana. Christmas Eve arrived at the west 
end of the line just about the time it did at the east 
end, and found a contractor, with a hundred or so of 
men, very much puzzled what to give them for next 
day's dinner—as he wanted to make “a fine spread for 
the boys.” There was not enough game to be had, and 
there were no turkeys, no chickens—nothing but beef, 
which they had every day. 

Finally an inspiration struck him. “Cook,” said he, 
“it will be mighty expensive, but suppose we give ’em 
roast tenderloin all ‘round, tomorrow.” 

‘'Nough said,” replied the cook, and half-a-dozen of 
the finest beeves were slaughtered, and the choicest 
roast tenderloins served next day that were ever set 
before hungry mankind. 

But there was a sudden storm came over that feast 
which reached the ears of the contractor in a few 
seconds. Hastening to the banquet hall, he found it 
inconfusion. Every mother’s son of them was on his 


“Do you think Miss Amy will come down soon? 
“I’m sure | hope so, for really I find you an awful hard man to entertain.” 





jumped up and down with ejaculations of pleasure so 
great that he finally commenced to swear. A minis- 
ter of the gospel who sat in front of him turned round 
and said: 

“Say, young man, 
Hades?” 

The young man turned his attention to the divine 
and said: “I dont give a cuss, I’ve got a return 
ticket.”"—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


do you know you are going to 


IS 
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THE WISE PARENT. 

Boys in their search for knowledge often get trouble- 
some by asking questions that their parents can’t 
answer. Columbia Falls, Mont., says the Columbian, 
has one parent of the male persuasion that does not 
intend his ten-year-old shall find any ignorance at the 
head of the family. The other day the boy found the 
Sandwich Islands on the map, and he startled his 
father by asking: 

“Pa, why did they call’em Sandwich Islands?” 

Pa scratched his head and sparred for time by ask- 
ing, “Don’t you know that, after four years at 
school?” 

“No, sir, I don’t.” 

“Well, my son,” said the sire, “it is because those 
islands are sandwiched in between the waters of the 
Pacific Ocean; see?” And the parent looked as wise as 
a tree full of owls, and the boy—he hopes to some day 
be a smart man like his father. 











Rare combination 
of High Grade Tobaccos. 


Put that in 
your pipe and 
smoke it! 


Endorsed by 
where. /¢ will fit 
sell it every where 
name and 


25¢ for 2 0Z. sample 
40c for 4 OZ. sample 


To the maker 


W. S. DENNIS, 


St. Paul. 


thoughtful smokers every- 
your pipe. Live dealers 
If yours does not,send his 





4% BUY TLE O- 


LIGHT RUNNING 





ATTACHMENT bie 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Y., 
for our prize game, “* Biind Luck,”’ and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 





The New Home Sewin ing Machine Co, 
ORANCE, MASS. 
246 28 UNION SQUARE KY. On 
m FRANC, 
encieg 2 SOMATA Gg ea 
r, toast FOR SALE BY 9 uss.1* 


W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St.,St. Paul, Minn. 





Woh MEN: STEVENS & GUSTAVTS, 
Bole U. 8. Agents, 1794 Masonic Temple 


BEEMAN’S PENNYROYAL 
AND TANSY PILLS Never 
fail. Alwayssure Sealed $1.00 


Chicago, Lil. 
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}EO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., T. W. WELSH, 
President. Superintendent. 


Lat WeSrtiInNnGetouse Tk 
WILMERDING, PA. U.S. A., 


JOHN CALDWELL, 
Treasurer. 


Ww. W. CARD, 


H. H. WESTINGHOU 
Secretary. Gen. Manages” . 


Sluts OO., 


Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Bra}: 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved iteelf to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in trai: 


Jesired, and should the train separate, 
them. FOLL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON 
The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for 


vepay the cost of its application within a very short time. 


or a hose or pipe fail. it applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOss from PATENT SUITS paratus « 
RPPiicaTion. - ee 


passenger cars, except that the various 
ally one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low price, The saving ir accidents, fiat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the 


are so combined as to form prac 
speed possible with perfect safety, » 


The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on %,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,Wuu freight cars, which is about 23 per oer: 
of the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate trafic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of tra!» 
by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 





The New 


Nathan Injector 


FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


OVER‘ LEW 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


Western Office, 147 and 149 Van Buren 8St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS. 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 





Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts., 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For F'reignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


, Oo. 
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CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


Ihe OTIS STaEL Co., Limited, 


Manufacturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 


Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


National Tube Works C0., 


(WORKS, BOSTON—McKEESPORT.) 
Manufacturers of 
Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe 
and Boiler Tubes, 


Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and; Steam Fitting Supplies. 


Cor. Clinton and Fulton Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cuas. A. LAMB, Local Manager 


WILLIAM C. BAKER, 


Successor to 
THE BAKER HEATER Co., 
143 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 


FIRE PROOF BAKER CAR HEATER 


AND 


Six Other Different Styles. 











THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 





MURPHY VARNISH CO., 


NEWARE, BOSTOR, OLEVELAND, 
ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 


Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 
information on the subject of varnish. 
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DAY TRAIN 


Up... MINNEAPOLIS 10.15 AM 
AVES ST.PAUL 10.55AM 


HAS ELEGANT PARLOR CAR 


NIGHT TRAI N 
t.. —— DAILY. —— 
Ray MINNEAPOLIS-10.20 PM. 
\ S ST.PAUL 11.00PM. 
was NEW PULLMAN 
SLEEPER. 


Tickets and Sleeping Car Accommodations:— 
IN MINNEAPOLIS—13 Nicollet House Block. 
IN ST. PAUL-Corner Robert and 6th Streets 

T. W. TEASDALE, General Passenger Agent. 





FRUIT GROWERS AND SMALL FARMERS. 


Homes and Living for Thousands. 


Read what Western papers and fruit raisers say 
about a special number of the Great Northern Bulletin, 
devoted to the fruit business in the Pacific Northwest: 


“Contains a multitude of interesting and valuable 
articles, notes and hints, presented by a close student 
and investigator.’’—Daily Spokesman-Review, Spokane, 
Wash. 


“The best thing of the kind that has yet been pub- 
lished. * The future of the fruit business is 
brought out strongly without exaggeration.”—Rural 
Northwest, Portland, Ore. 


“The fruit Bulletin is a storehouse of facts interest- 
ing to our growers. It is also calculated to show 
Eastern people that the Pacific Northwest is ‘strictly 
in it’ as a producer of staple fruits.’—J. B. Holt, Man- 
ager Snake River Fruit Association, Wawawai, Wash. 


“Most artistically printed and contains more horti- 
cultural matter relating to the Northwest than we 
have ever before seen in one publication.’’—Pacijfic 
Farmer, Portland, Ore. 


“Tam delighted with the Bulletin. Ido not think I 
ever saw anything more comprehensive on the fruit 
business. My belief that the country out here is the 
best part of the Union for Reantusaieens is stronger 
than ever.” . H. Spalding, Treasurer State Board of 
Horticulture, Almota, Wash. 


“Should be in the hands of every fruit raiser in the 
Pacific Northwest. * * Shows in an interesting 
way just what our country offers to fruit growers and 
men who believe in small farms well tilled.’’—North- 
west Horticulturist, Tacoma, Wash. 


“There is not a topic likely to be of interest or value 
to the inquirer that is overlooked. * A most 
complete and attractive compendium of the horticul- 
tural interests of the West.”—Daily Oregonian, Port- 
land, Ore. 


This valuable publication will be sent to any ad- 
dress, together with “Facts About a Great Country,"® 
containing large map, for four cents in postage, by 
F. 1. Whitney, G. P. & T. A., Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 










ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 
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FAC-SIMILE OF MONEY ORDER FORM IN USE BY 


Bill Nye’s Opinion of a Postoffice Money Order. 


Here is Bill Nye’s opinion of a postoffice money order, 
and the red tape it requires to cash it: 

“I would like to see a good postoffice where a man 
‘an go and present a money order without being in- 
dicted by a grand jury before he can get away,” says 
he. “I believe, generally, that a man who leads a good 
Christian life ought not to be Jumped on and trod to 
the earth just because he has presented a money order 
for payment. Weare all liable to make mistakes. I 
presented a money order once, thinking that the office 
was as eager to pay an order as it was to sell me one; 
but 1 was young then,—had seen very little of the 
world,—any body could fool me with a kind word then; 
now I have my remittances sent me by freight, inside 
a joint of-gaspipe, and do not have to wait so long.” 

Since Mr. Nye acquired the above experience express 
money orders have been introduced, and the rapidity 
with which they have come into general use is re- 
markable. 

The convenience of the money order system of ex- 
press companies is perhaps best illustrated in the fac- 
simile of form in use by the Northern Pacific Express 
Co. shown on this page. In this form not only can the 





amount of the order be collected at any express office 
in the United States, but at certain fixed places named 
in the orders, viz: The American Exchange National 
Bank of New York, the First National Bank of 
Chicago and the Merchants National Bank of St. Paul. 
This definiteness of payment at three of the principal 
cities of this country enables the person entitled to 
the money to obtain it without dificulty at any point, 
whether near ‘or remote from an express office. In 
fact, to say that the express company becomes your 
banker and enables you thus to issue checks in the 
same form as those in use by banks, is not an exagger- 
ation, but an every-day experience; and if this is not 
overlooked when taxes, bills, dues, etc., are to be paid, 
or money remitted for any purpose in any direction, 


the advantage of an express money order over a bank 
check or draft becomes apparent. 


The European feature of the business is a most im- 
portant one. Provision is made for the cashing of 
orders throughout Europe at fixed rates printed on 
the orders. A little reflection will lead the experi- 
enced foreign traveler to appreciate the advantage of 
these forms over the ordinary letters of credit and 


other means of rendering money available in foreign 
countries. 


NURTHERN PACIFIC BAPRESBS CU. 































Money orders are sold and paid at all offices of the 
Northern Pacific Express Co., during business hours, 
from one cent to fifty dollars, and there is no limit to 
the number of orders sold toany person; moreover, 
the difference between business hours of an express 
office and those of a bank or postoffice is worthy of 
note. Purchasers are not required to fill out blank 
applications, the methods being so simple that a child 
can buy an order. This is the only system of sending 
money through the mails that gives a receipt which 
can be kept by the purchaser. In case orders are lost 
delayed, stolen or destroyed, this receipt insures 
against loss. The amount of the order will be re- 
funded to remitter or payee at any time, without 
delay, inconvenience or additional expense, on execu- 
tion ofa bond of indemnity. Orders are negotiable 
by indorsement and can be used as exchange, payable 
at over 15,000 places in the United States, Canada and 
Europe. What other way of remitting money gives 
such feature of exchange with such absolute security, 
cimplicity, economy and convenience? Orders are / 
often deposited and handled through banks the same 
as checks and drafts, being redeemed through bank 
clearing houses in all the principal cities of the world, 
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“Why do you call one of your 
Awnt'?’ Slobbs 


Blobbs 
‘Aunt’ and the other 


other has money 
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ur legs ampu- 
rhe doctors 


“There's one satisfaction in having y« 


tated,”’ 
can't pull them any more 


says the Harlem philosopher 


Is Mrs. Newage at home?” 


Newage is 


Mrs. Oldstyle 


Servant—Mrs an emancipated woman, 


ma’am. She is never at home.” 


Mother 
Studious Boy 


“What's that smacking noise in the parlor?” 


who goes to school)—“It’s sister and 


her young man exchanging microbes.” 
Mrs. De Fad (in bric “You havea beau 
tiful collection of ant 


New Boy—“Yes’m, 


a-brac shop 
ques here.” 
we have all the latest novelties.” 
First Crook Times are mighty hard just now.” 

“Deed 


only 


Second Crook they are. I sand-bagged six 


men las’ night, an got fifteen cents out o’ the 


hull lot.” 


This bull is said to have been perpetrated by a West 
Hotel attache, discovery of Dr. Berkle 
there. He is reported to have said: “First I thought 
he was drunk, but I shook him and woke him up and 
then I found out he was dead.”—Minneapolis Journal. 


describing the 








Mamma—"‘Sally, if you had a little spunk you'd 
stand better in your class. Do you know what spunk 
“1 suppose it’s the past particle 


is?” Sally (moodily) 


of ‘spank.’” 


Tommy—*Pop, what's the difference between a bon 
mot and a joke?” ‘A bon mot is some- 
tell a joke is something a 


friend tells you.” 


Tommy’s Pop: 


thing you friend, and a 


‘Rastus—“Yo’ brack niggah. whoffo’ did yo’ say I 
wuz a-lyin’ at Miss Lubly’s darnce lars ebenin?” 
“Yo'se I sed yo’ wuz a lion, 


a social lion.” 


Sam mistooken, sah, 


sah, 


Clericus—"“Why don't you lay up your treasures 
where thieves do not break through nor steal ?” 
Cynicus—"Tf of the people get there who ex- 


pect to, I'd rather keep mine in my stocking.” 


some 


She wore the fiowers that I sent, 
But, oh, the heartless thing, 

I saw upon her finger 
The other fellow’s ring. 


The German opened his eyes and gazed with wonder- 
agent was telling him 
“run eight days without winding.” “You say 
it run eight day vidout vinding?” he inquired of the 
agent. “Vell, datisein gut clock; butif it run eight 
days vidout vinding. den how long vill it run ven you 


ment at the clock which an 


would 


do vind it?’ 


YEARS YOUNGER, 


1k ten years younger with one of those feathers.” 


“Why is it that the Excise Commissioners 
don’t want to give a woman a saloon license?” 


up at 12 o’clock.”’— 


Quizly 


“Because she won't shut 


Mercury. 


Bizly 
New York 

Hostess—“I wonder why your little brother seems so 
restless and uncom fortable?”’ 

Little Ethel—*I guess it’s ‘cause his hands is clean.” 

Street & Smith's Good News. 


carriage down 


Blimmer—“Just see that covered 
there meandering along all over the street. 
Hum! The driver must be 


a sober woman.” 


Glimmer—“ either a 


drunken man or 


Mrs. Glimpps—*"Was not the trip to Dakota rather 
expensive?” 

Mrs. Seeall—“Oh, no; I went on one 
New York Weekly. 


of the regular 


divorce excursions.” 


“Yes,” remarked Mrs. Malaprop, “it was a great 

sight. First came the king, carrying a sceptic in his 
hand and wearing a beautiful red mantle all trimmed 
with vermin. It was a grand sight.” 
A little girl who had been taken to church cast her 
for the first time, on a group of choir boys in 
surplices, and very much disturbed the equanimity of 
her mother by inquiring: “Are they all going to get 
thei hair cut?” 


eyes. 


—_ BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HIGH CRADE 


A ccths "AND CHOCOLATES 


y “pi On this Continent, have received 


ae 7 HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Yn Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

. — or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

sed in any of their preparations. 

Their delicious BREAKFAS COCOA Is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





























BUY THE 


Anderson Piano, 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by us in Minneapolis. 


Madam Ragna Linne says “sucha 
powerful tone is hardly ever foun 
piano. 
ma... are headquarters for everything in the musical 

ne 


ure, sweet and 
in an upright 


PIANOS, Prez AND REED ORGANS, 
SHEET MUSIC AND SMALL INSTRUMENTS 


CENTURY PIANO CO., 


Century Building, Minneapolis. 
M. A. PAULSON, President. 





C. B. MENDENBALL, 
Proprietor. 


W. T. Couuins, 
Resident Physician 
HUNTHRS 


HOT SPRINGS, PLEASANT RESORT & SANITARIUM. 
SPRINGDALE, MONT. 

Ingredients. o’s y dal. — 
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Ferri C arbonate 

Calcium 
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Potassium 


“ 


Br 
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- Sulphide 
- Sulphate G1. Salt. 
—— 0Ult(i‘(<‘(‘(‘sé‘éa EO Trace 
7 Biborate Borax 
- Carbonate.. ; 
Ammonja Free 
Albuminoid Ammonia 
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Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


=o 
Oo SSS:E 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns a large quantity of highly productive 
AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 
situated along its line in the States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad 


as follows: 
In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - a 6,800,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - - “ 17,450,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - os 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - - ~ 9,375,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


36, GOO OOO Acres. 
CHEAP FARMING LAINDS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company offers large areas of desirable AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS at low prices, ranging chiely FROM $1 TO $6 PER ACRE for the best 
Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, the best Fruit and Hop-raising Lands, and 
the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 


These Lands are sold on five years’ time, if desired, with interest at 7 per cent. 


When lands situated in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana are purchased on five years’ time, 
one-sixth is required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, with interest at 
7 per cent, 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, 
Eastern Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 

WM. H. PHIPPS, Land Com’r, St. PAUL, MINN. 


When lands situated in Washington, Idaho and Oregon are purchased on five years’ time, one-fifth 
cash is required at time of purchase. At the end of the first year the interest only on the unpaid 
amount is required. One-fifth of the principal and interest becomes due at the end of each of the 
next four years. Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western 
Land J)istrict of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 
THOMAS COOPER, Gen’! Land Ag’t, TACOMA, WASH. 


TIMBER LANDS are sold for cash or by special agreement. 


ooo 


FREE GOVERNMENT LAND In addition to the millions of acres of low-priced 


¢ lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., 
ON EASY TERMS, there are still larger areas of fertile GOVERNMENT LANDs, lying in alternate sections with the 
railroad lands open for entry, FREE OF COST, TO SETTLERS, UNDER THE HOMESTEAD AND OTHER 


LAND LAWS. 
DO THIS ! sectional land maps, and describe the finest large bodies of desirable AGRICULTURAL 
AND GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free toall applicants the following ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS 
CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. They describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the 
mineral districts and timber sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced rail- 
road lands for sale, and the natural advantages which the six great Northwestern States. traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, offer to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the United States land 
laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers and freight rates for household goods and 
emigrant movabies. The publications are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA, showing the lands of Northern Pacific 
Railroad for sale in the district covered by the map. The mora: | matter describes the yey climate 
soil and productions, the agricultural, timber and mineral resources, the live stock interests, the fisheries, the 
population and wealth, the educational facilities and the advantages which Northern Minnesota offers for suc- 
cess in diversified farming. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, sb pwing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It con- 
tains descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, clime.te and productions, and the large areas of unsur- 
passed agricultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHEEN IDAHO, showing 
d the unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive 
matter relating to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This fegion contains large areas of fine agri- 
cultural lands and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable ies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, phovtes the unoccu- 
pied and occupie Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Wash- 
ington, including the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, 
mineral districts, and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Governm_nt surveys 
in the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, 
forests, and agricaltural sections. 
"When writing for publications, include the names and ad?resses of scquai .tances, and copies will be sent 


to them also. 
WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and Gogerip- 
s 


FREE. tive matter, and are mailed free of charge to all applicants. For information relating so lan 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, 
General Emigration Agent, 


WRITE FOR THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS: They contain 


WM. H. PHIPPS, 
Land Commissioner, 


or 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 








A. EK. JOHNSON & C0., 


AY 


Land and Emigration 
Agents, 
aK 
195 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Colonization of Western Lands is our 
specialty. We sell lands in 40, 80 and 
160 acre tracts to actual settlers in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and other States, including prairie, 
timber and grazing lands, also irrigated 
lands. 


We are agents for the sale of Northern Pa- 
cific R. R. lands at the company’s own prices and 
on very easy terms. The low-priced and fertile 
timber lands in Centra] Minnesota, the broad and 
inexhaustible prairies of North Dakota and the 
beautiful, mountain-sheltered valley of irrigated 
lands in Montana are at present attracting the 
attention of home-seekers everywhere, and we 
are in position to give intended settlers full and 
detailed information. 

We correspond with thousands of landseekers 
abroad as well as in the Eastern and Middle 
States and in the cities and older settlements 
farther west, and parties owning lands along the 
line of the Northern Pacific R. R. which they 
wish to dispose of to settlers, will find it to their 
interest to correspond with us. 

We sell passage tickets, cabin and steerage, to 
and from all European points by Cunard, Amer- 
ican, White Star and all other Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship Lines, and are General Passenger 
Agent for America of the direct Scandinavian 
Thingvalla Line. Parties who have a chance to 
control any foreign travel should write us for 
agents’ terms. We pay the most liberal com- 
mission both on inland and ocean transportation, 
and are in position to pay the best possible at- 
tention to the comfort and convenience of our 
passengers. 

Drafts and Money Orders issued, payable at 
any place in Europe. 

Railroad tickets sold to any important point, 
east or west, north or south, including cheapest 
colonist and excursion tickets to the Pacific 
Coast. 

OUR OFFICES: 

195 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

200 Wash. Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

501 West Michigan Street, Duluth, Minn. 

100 East Bank Street, Ishpeming, Mich. 

1541 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

Cor. 2nd and Cherry streets, Seattle, Wash. 

140 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 

28 State Street, New York, N. Y. 

5 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

15 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

U. S. Emigrant Landing Depot, 

Ellis Island, New York. 

Correspondence in any language promptly and 
carefully attended to. Address letters to 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 


Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 




















The Travelers Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


J.G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
----— 


Largest Accident Company inthe World 


“SBEST OF LIFE COMPANIES. 





New Life Contract Payable in Annuities, 
with Full Principal Sum at the End. 


2 See New Combination Accident Policy 


FP. E. PORD, State Agent 
for Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 


1014, 1015 and 1016 Pioneer Press Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


Capital and Undivided Profits, - - $1,000,000. 
Designated Depository of the United States. 
Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 
General Banking Business Transacted. 
S. T. Hauser, Pres. E. D. EpGerton, Vice Pres. & Mg’r. 
Gro. F. Corps, Cashier. Gro. H. HILL, Ass’t Cashier. 


Directors: 8S. T. Hauser, E. D. Edgerton, George FP. 
Cope. Wm. E. Cullen, J. B. Sanford, C. K Cole, E 
Beattie, Henry Klein, J.C. Curtin, A. J. Davis, James 
Talbott. 

Accounts of Individuals, Merchants, Banks and 
other corporations solicitec 





The Delicious Food Fishes 


OF 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Salmon, Halibut, Cod, Black Cod, 
Herring and Smelts 


Are shipped in ice in refrigerator cars toall the towns 


of Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota, and arrive in just as 
good condition as when taken from the water, T hey 
are alsoshipped in car load lots to Chicago, New Y oot, 
Boston and other Eastern cities 


Order them from the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC FISH CO, 
TACOMA, WASH. 





THE HARVBY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 


Made of Soft Steel with Cold Pressed Threads. 
por cent stronger than 
oe Bolts with Cat Threads. 
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Northern Pacific Railroad. 





THos. F. OAKES, 35 WallSt.. Now York City, 
HENRY ©. PAYNE, Milwaukee. Wis. 


t Receivers 
Henry C. Rovuss, 45 WallSt. New York City 


FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
rates, routes, tickets, time-tables etc., call on or 
address any of the following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 255 Morrison St., 
Cor. Third, Portland, Ore. 

B. N. Austin, Asst. Genl. Pass Agt., 8t. Paul, Minn. 

A.L ORAIG, Asst. Geni. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

G. R. Frros, Geni. mpetern ¢ , 319 Broadway, New York. 

F. H. Foaarry,Genl. Agt., 108. Clark St.. Ch cago, Ii. 

T. K. STATELER, Genl yy Pass. Dept., 638 Market street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

A.D. Epaar, Genl. Agt., Cor. Main and Grand streets, 
Helena, Mont. 

W.M. Tuoay, Géeal. Agt., Butte City, Mont. 

. A. Eva, Gen!) Ast., Duluth, Minn. 

H. SwinForD, Genl. Agt., Depot Building, Water street. 
Winnipeg. Man. 

A. TINLING, General Agent. 925 Pacificavenue, Tacoma, 

Wasb. 


NADEAU, Genl. Agt., Seattle, Wash. 
4 Gress, Genl. Agt., Spokane, Wash. 
C. JACKSON, Asst. Gen. Agt., West Superior, Wis. 
. G. Born, Gen. Agt., Wallace, Idaho 
.E 8Tons., Ticket Agt., 162 E. Third. street, 8t. Paul. 
. F. MONwii. Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik, Minneapolis. 
’ E. Foster, Agt., Ashland, Wis. 
’, E. DONAVAN, City Ticket "Agt. Duluth, Minn. 
_ Rosinson, Tkt. Agt., Union Depot, Duluth, Minn. 
H. Forester, G. A. Freight Dept., 638 Market St., San 
Franciaco, Cal. 
. M. Newsecin, Commercial Agent, 15 State 8t., Boston, 


Masa 
- WIOKERY, Commercial Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. BE. BELCHER, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, Ont. 


DISTRIOT PASSENGER AGENTS 


. Grogs, 15 State street, Bosto Mass. 
. Rogers, Jr., 47 8. Third strest,” Philadelphia, Pa 
* BILLINGSLRA, 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, ae 
8. HENRY. 128 St. James street, Montreal. nl, Gansta 
G Mason, 4 Exchange street, Buffalo, N.Y 
E. TURNER, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, ina. 
. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, abe dae 
. BK. Nogn, 103 N. Broadway, St. Louis, M 
. VANDERBILT, 508 W. Locust street, Des “Moines. lowa. 
.J Ferry, Room 32 Carew Bla g, 5th and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 
N ROBINSON. 99 Wisconsin stree Milwaukee, Wis. 
. G. Lemmon. 210 South Clark 8t., . Ill. 
. 8. Patty, Read House, Chattanooga, _ 
. F. MERSHON, 319 Broadway. N. Y. Ci 
HAS. EB. JOHNSON, General Office, 8t. Pau. Minn. 
. O'NEILL, Portiand, Ore. 
. L. RAYBURN, Portiand,Ore. 
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J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 











RAILWAY 
MINING 
INTERIOR 
DESE 


TELEPHONES. 


Send for Price List. 
JAMES P. ELMER, - RAILWAY SPECIALTIES, 
108 Endicott Arcade, St. PAUL, MINN. 





EWALD IRON COMPANY, 
Manufacturers 


Tennessee Bloom and Laurel Stay Bolt Iron. 


Mills at LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Principal Office and Warehouses, - ST.LOUIS, MO. 





SAME AS USED By NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


AM Dp FE DN! F 


SEND FOR 


COLUMBIAN Fucpaving ano Cg, 
87709| PLYMOUTH PLACE. CHICAGO. 
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ND 
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GEORGE FULLER, 
Iron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Materia), 


109 Germania Life Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
NORTHWEST AGENT 


GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 
OF ALL SIZES. 





CRESCENT COLOR CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO,, 
Manufacturers of 
Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 
Brighton Floor Paints. 


Send for Color Cards, Catalogue and prices. 


We guarantee our Mixed Paints and White Lead to 
equal any on the market. 


Correspondence solicited. 


CHICAGO VARNISH C0., 


41 & 43 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 
VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 
CHICAGO, 





NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 





GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. ‘These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 

In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
dsteo boxes, except when these are caused by mechanical 


The adoption of Coiuee Oils as standard ewe lubri- 
ge tey railways of this 


cants by a majority of coun- 
try. is an +4 evidence of th while the fact 
that the a same roads use y ‘that used 
than twenty years an evidence of their 
by wy from to in and out. 
lsare in exclusive use upon three continuour 
lines of railway New York to the Pacific 
and u continuous the City of 
to New York, thus their adapt- 
ability to all tem Inasmuch as 
they are entirely from gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as oils. 
We have in connection with our business, a well o 
ized m: de posed of . 
ful mechanics and railway men of e The 
services of our ex; our patrons free 
of _quarse. 
Wealso furnish our patrons Sibiey’s Valve 


Oil, whioh is likewise in use u a majori the lead- 
n 
ing railways of this country. st mies 
GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 
FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 





DO YOU ENOW that more money 


can be made on twenty acres of 





YAKIMA IRRIGATED LAND 


Than on the best 160 acres 
of any Eastern farm, 


and with one-fifth of the labor? 
THIS IS A FACT of which abundant proof will be promptly furnished on application to 


E. P. BENSON, North Yakima, Washington. 











In addressing advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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